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Pocatello, Idaho 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Municipal 
Airport. August 26, 1966 


I have some friends traveling with me whom I would 
like to present, but first of all I want you to know Mrs. 
Johnson. 

We thank you good people for coming out here and 
welcoming us to your great State. We are particularly 
pleased that we have an opportunity to come back to 
Idaho. 

Traveling with us today are some of the leaders of 
this Nation. They are members of both parties. They 
are Members of both Houses of the Congress. They are 
men who are chief executives of States. 

We all came to look and to listen and to learn. All 
Americans on an occasion like this can unite, regardless 
of their party, region, or religion. 

So it gives me a great deal of pleasure to present to you 
the following who are with me: your distinguished Gov- 
ernor of the State of Idaho, Governor Smylie; your very 
able young Senator and my friend of many years, Frank 
Church; your former Governor and present United States 
Senator, Senator Len Jordan; Congressman George 
Hansen, your Member of Congress who rode out with 
us and discussed your problems on the way out; your 
Congressman, Congressman Compton White, who was 
gracious enough to present me and whom I have known 
for a good many years, along with his distinguished father 
ahead of him; Mr. Ralph Harding, a friend who met me 
at the plane and who seeks to serve you further; and 
Governor Calvin Rampton, the chief executive of the 
State of Utah. 

I will comment on these gentlemen a little bit later, 
but I do want you to know them. ‘They are: the two 
distinguished Senators from the State of Colorado, my 
friend Senator Gordon Allott and Senator Peter Dom- 
inick; and the congressional delegation from that sister 
State, Congressman Rogers, Congressman McVicker, 
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Congressman Evans, and Congressman Aspinall; from 
Oklahoma, we have Senator Mike Monroney and Sena- 
tor Fred Harris; and Congressman Page Belcher, Con- 
gressman Ed Edmondson, Congressman Carl Albert, 
Congressman Tom Steed, Congressman John Jarman, 
and Congressman Jed Johnson; from the great State 
of California, the distinguished Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, my friend Chet Holifield; 
one of the great public servants of our time, who has set 
an example for all young men who aspire to serve their 
country, Rosel Hyde, the Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission from the State of Idaho; one 
of the finest men in public life, your own John Carver, 
the Under Secretary of the Interior; the very able scholar 
who is Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. 
Glenn Seaborg; the man who gives us the direction and 
the leadership in the national aeronautics and space pro- 
gram, the Honorable Jim Webb; the man who led us in 
our Polaris effort in the Polaris submarine and a former 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, my friend, 
Admiral Raborn; Gene Foley, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce; Mr. Leverett Edwards, the Chairman of the 
National Mediation Board; and Mr. Howard Jenkins, 
a member of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Never has so much of the Federal Government been in 
Idaho before, I think. 

That may be a good ora bad omen. But in any event, 
we have come here with a great deal of pride to see the 
work that you have been doing, particularly in the last 
15 years, in the atomic energy field. 

The Commission has been very anxious for a good 
many months that we should come here. We are back 
again. 

When I came to Idaho 2 years ago, I was running way 
behind schedule. We got here after dark. I remember 
the wonderful reception. But to be perfectly honest with 
you, I saw a lot of people but I didn’t see much of the 
scenery. 

This time I decided we would start early in the morn- 
ing instead of coming late in the evening, so last Saturday 
night when we had retired in Ellenville, New York, I 
leaned over to Mrs. Johnson and said: “Darling, next 
week let’s have breakfast in Pocatello.” 
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You don’t know how pleased Mrs. Johnson was at that 
suggestion, because the beauty of the West is Mrs. John- 
son’s first love. The bluebonnets at home run a very 
close race and some of the pollsters include me in some- 
where among those top three. 

It is good, though, to be back in Idaho and Pocatello. 
You may recall that 2 years ago we wrote a very impor- 
tant chapter in Idaho through our own version of “How 
The West Was Won.” It had a cast of thousands. As 
far as I am concerned, most of them were the good guys. 

Last weekend in New England I talked about some of 
the problems that face this Nation. I have pointed out 
my political philosophy a good many times. I think I 
will just summarize it to you briefly here today. It has 
concerned some of the commentators and columnists 
from time to time. It may even concern some of the 
public officials and some of the voters. 

But I have spent 35 years in public life. I have always 
followed this creed: I am a free man, first, and I am so 
proud of it and so grateful for it. I am an American, 
second. I am a public servant, President of the United 
States, third. And a Democrat, fourth. In that order. 

But I came here today as an American and as Presi- 
dent of all the Americans. I brought with me good 
Americans, outstanding Americans, of both parties. 

Last week when I visited five States, I spoke to them 
about the problems of poverty in this country, of poor 
health, of inadequate education, of inadequate housing, 
of racial discrimination, of violence and of unrest in our 
cities. I spoke of other problems that flow not alone 
from poverty, but from our prosperity. 

You know we have problems that come from prosperity 
just as we have problems that come from depression. 
Problems of air and water pollution, problems of rising 
prices and rising wages, rising profits, problems of infla- 
tion and conservation, of increasing leisure and of 
dwindling space, of rural America’s farm needs, of world- 
wide commitments and responsibilities, of scientific needs 
in the 20th century. 

Many nations in the world know only a few of these 
problems, principally the problems of poverty. And no 
nation is altogether free of any of these problems. If a 
universal presence of poverty has any useful effect, it is 
in reminding wealthy nations of their common humanity 
with those who are poor. 

Yet poverty is a very high price to pay for wisdom. 
Men ought to be able to build bridges of understanding 
between themselves out of better stuff than their common 
poverty. I believe they can. I believe that every nation 
will rejoice in suffering the problems of prosperity as well 
as those of poverty. 

And that is exactly what we are building and what we 
are working for—a world where the big problems are 
those that come from full production, from full employ- 
ment, from good wages, from good prices, from good 
profits, from great personal freedom, from great political 
liberty. A world community that is based on these prob- 
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lems can endure and can grow in peace. A world where 
the few know the problems of wealth and the many know 
only the problems of the poor, is not what a prudent man 
can call a good long-term risk. 

It will require more than understanding and more than 
generosity to build that world of health and hope. _ It will 
require self-help in the developing nations. It will re- 
quire a steady commitment to the unglamorous founda- 
tions of the good society—education, agriculture, public 
service. And it will require the power of modern science 
to help men move through centuries of development in a 
few decades. 

In country after country, including our own, the plan- 
ners, scientists, and public officials are learning how tc 
work together, how to pool their resources and their skills 
for the common good. And that is one purpose of this 
trip: that men can learn how to work together. 

I will be in three States today and all three of them 
have Republican Governors. I am in a State now that 
has a Republican Senator and a Democratic Senator. 
Shortly I will go to a State that has two Republican Sen- 
ators. Then just to make the evening wind up right I am 
going to a State that has two Democratic Senators. 

We will have Democratic and Republican Congress- 
men with us as we go out to meet the people we are all 
supposed to serve. They are challenging the conventional 
wisdom and ignoring the dead law of custom. 

We are out here to learn about testing new fuels, new 
materials, new approaches to old problems, new forms of 
public and private cooperation. In one sense my trip 
today pays tribute to a new challenging spirit in America. 

I will visit the Atomic Energy Commission’s—a biparti- 
san Commission, incidentally—nuclear testing station, a 
plant that has meant much to the work of your Idaho 
State University laboratories as it has to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

In Colorado I am going to see a space science building 
at the great University of Denver. It is worth remember- 
ing, I think, that just 20 years ago there scarcely was such 
a thing as space science at all, much less a building in the 
Rockies that was dedicated to that pursuit. 

So you can see what great progress we are making and 
what can happen in 10 years or 20 years, or a year, for 
that matter. 

Finally, I shall break ground late this evening, in the 
State of Oklahoma, for a new industrial complex that has 
been brought into being by cooperation between the I'ed- 
eral, State, and private interests. 

So I have planned a day, really, of celebrating the pos- 
sibilities, without forgetting the problems, of a progressive 
society. I am happy that so many of you would come 
here to meet us as we start our day. I want to thank you 
for helping us to start it off right. 

I know that you hear complaints. I know that you 
worry about the future of a job, the wages you draw, the 
products you produce, and the prices that you get for 
your agricultural commodities. I know that you are 
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concerned with our relations with other nations and our 
answers to the challenge in Viet-Nam. 

All I can say to you in that respect is I doubt that there 
is another nation in the world that has an overall batting 
average as high as ours. I doubt if there is another 
government in the world that would not want to really 
trade places with our Government, our success, and our 
achievements. 

So I would remind you that when I went to Wash- 
ington 35 years ago I saw General MacArthur on a white 
horse chasing the veterans down Pennsylvania Avenue 
into the Anacostia Flats. 

I saw men jumping out of windows of Federal land 
banks because their farms were being foreclosed. I saw 
us selling our calves for 3 cents and our goats and sheep 
for less than a dollar. 

We had souplines that were longer than this airport 
fence. Those were the problems that met me when I 
first went to Washington. 

Now, today, we have problems of 76 million working, 
76 million men asking for wage increases, 76 million men 
talking about the prices they pay, a good many talking 
about the profits they are making, and the cost of their 
interest. You are going to have problems whether you 
have depressions or prosperity. But I would much rather 
have the problems that I have today than those that we 
had with the soup lines 35 years ago. 

When you get a martyr complex and you start feel- 
ing sorry for yourselves and vou really assume before you 
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turn over and go to sleep at night that no one loves you— 
that is a way a lot of us feel from time to time, the 
“nobody-loves-me” complex—just look around the map 
of the world of 120 other nations and see which citizen 
you would like to trade places with, which flag you would 
exchange ours for, which standard of living you would 
substitute for ours, which payroll you would like to get 
on in what country in lieu of the one you have, where 
they can get more for their sheep or goats or cattle or 
cotton, or anything else they produce than they get here, 
and where they have the liberty to talk about it, complain 
about it, fuss about it, and then vote about it. 

After all, I think that we Americans who are gathered 
here, with all the problems we have, before we go to bed 
tonight, ought to thank the Good Lord for the many bless- 
ings that He has brought to this democratic society, thank 
Him for a two-party system, thank Him for the freedom 
and liberty that is ours, and ask Him to guide us, protect 
us, and to lend a little special effort to those men who are 
willing to die for us out in Viet-Nam in this hour so that 
we may be here enjoying this beautiful scenery, looking 
at these beautiful mountains, watching these proud and 
attractive faces, and recognize that America is still the 
America of the beautiful and the strongest, most powerful, 
richest nation in the world—and by all means the best 
place to live. 


Thank you very much. 


note: The President spoke at 9:55 a.m., m.s.t. As printed above, 
his remarks follow the text released by the White House. 
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ARCO, IDAHO | 


The President’s Remarks at the Site of the AEC’s National Reactor Testing 
Station. August 26, 1966 


Thank you, Governor Smylic, thank you, ladies and gentlemen. Chair- 
man Seaborg and Governor Smylic, Senators Church and Jordan, Con- 
gressmen White and Hansen, former Congressman Ralph Harding, Gov- 
ernor Calvin Rampton of Utah, Mr. Chuck Herndon, candidate for 
Governor, Bill Brunt, candidate for Congress, my friend Chairman 
Holifield of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Congressman Wayne 
Aspinall of Colorado, Under Secretary of Interior Carver, your own 
citizen, the Chairman of the FCC, Mr. Rosel Hyde, Admiral Raborn, 
former Director of CIA, all public officials, Members of Congress, ladies 


and gentlemen: 





When Hernando Cortez returned to Spain after exploring the New 
World, he recommended to Charles I that a passage to India be opened | 
by digging a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. Charles consulted his 
advisers and then rejected the recommendation because, as he later ex- | 
plained, “It would be a violation of the Biblical injunction: ‘What God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.’ ” 
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I have often wondered what King Charles would have said if faced 
with the decision to split the atom. For in that act was not only the 
putting asunder a part of creation; it contained the potential for de- 
stroying creation itself. 

We have come to a place today where hope was born that man 
would do more with his discovery than unleash destruction in its wake. 

On this very spot the United States produced the world’s first elec- 
tricity from nuclear energy. 

Only 3 years ago plans were announced for the first private nuclear 
powerplant that would be competitive without any Government assist- 
ance. Since then, there have been more than 20 such installations an- 
nounced by public and private utility companies. Orders have been 
placed for power reactors with a combined capacity of more than 15 
million kilowatts—more than enough electric power for the homes of 
all the people of Idaho and seven other Western States. 

By 1980, nuclear power units will have a capacity of more than 
100 million kilowatts of electrical power—one-fifth of our national capac- 
ity at that time. 

This energy is to propel the machines of progress; to light our cities 
and our towns; to fire our factories; to provide new sources of fresh 
water; and to really help us solve the mysteries of outer space as it 
brightens our life on this planet. 

We have moved far to tame for peaceful uses the mighty forces 
unloosed when the atom was split. And we have only just begun. What 
happened here merely raised the curtain on a very promising drama 
in our long journey for a better life. 

But there is another—and there is a darker—side of the nuclear 
age that we should never forget. And that is the danger of destruction 
by nuclear weapons. 

It is true that these nuclear weapons have deterred war. 

It is true that they have helped to check the spread of Communist 
expansion in much of the world. 

It is true that they have permitted our friends to rebuild their 
nations in freedom. 


But uneasy is the peace that wears a nuclear crown. And we 
cannot be satisfied with a situation in which the world is capable of 
extinction in a moment of error, or madness, or anger. 


I can personally never escape, for very long at a time, the certain 
knowledge that such a moment might occur in a world where reason 
is often a martyr to pride and to ambition. Nor can I fail to remember 
that whatever the cause—by design or by chance—almost 300 million 
people would perish in a full-scale nuclear exchange between the East 
and the West. 


This is why we have always been required to show restraint as well 
as to demonstrate resolve; to be firm but not to walk heavy footed along 
the brink of war. 


This is why we also recognize that at the heart of our concern in 
the years ahead must be our relationship with the Soviet Union. Both 
of us possess unimaginable power; our responsibility to the world is 
heavier than that ever borne by any two nations at any other time in 
history. Our common interests demand that both of us exercise that 
responsibility and that we exercise it wisely in the years ahead. 
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Since 1945, we have opposed Communist efforts to bring about a 
Communist-dominated world. We did so because our convictions and 


our interests demanded it; and we shall continue to do so. 


But we have never sought war or the destruction of the Soviet 
Union; indeed, we have sought instead to increase our knowledge and 
our understanding of the Russian people with whom we share a com- 
mon feeling for life, a love of song and story, and a sense of the land’s 
vast promises. 

Our compelling task is this: to search for every possible area of 
agreement that might conccivably enlarge, no matter how slightly or 
how slowly, the prospect for cooperation between the United States 
and the Sovict Union. In the benefits of such cooperation, the whole 
world would share and so, I think, would both nations. 

Common reasons for agreement have not eluded us in the past, 
and let no one forget that these agreements—arms control and others— 
have been essential to the overall peace in the world. 

In 1963, we signed the limited test ban treaty that has now been 
joined by almost 100 other countries. 

In 1959, the Antarctic Treaty—which restricted activity in this 
part of the world to peaceful purposes—was signed by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. It has now been joined by all countries interested 
in Antarctica. 

In 1963, the United Nations unanimously passed a resolution pro- 
hibiting the placing in orbit of weapons of mass destruction. 

When I first became President—almost my first act—I informed 
Premicr Khrushchev that we in the United States intended to reduce 
the level of our production of fissionable materials and we hoped that 
he and the Sovicts would do likewise. Premier Khrushchev agreed. 

I believe that the Soviets share a genuine desire to enlarge the area 
of agreement. This summer we have been negotiating with the Sovict 
Union, and other nations, a treaty that would limit future activity on 
celestial bodies to peaceful purposes. This treaty would, for all time, 
ban weapons of mass destruction, not only on celestial bodies, but also 
in orbit around the earth. 

Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, has just informed me that much of the substance of this treaty 
has already been resolved. Negotiations were originally recessed on 
August 4 of this year, but the Soviet Government has now indicated its 
willingness to pursue them again as soon as possible. The Soviet Union 
has joined with us in requesting that all of the countries participating 
in the negotiations be prepared to resume discussions on the 12th day 
of next month. Iam confident that with good will the remaining issues 
could be quickly resolved. 


We are also secking agreement on a treaty to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons. 

This treaty would bind those who sign it in a pledge to limit the 
further spread of nuclear weapons and make it possible for all countries 
to refrain, without fear, from entering the nuclear arms race. It would 
not guarantee against a nuclear war; it would help to prevent a chain 
reaction that could consume the living of the earth. I believe that we 
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can find acceptable compromise language on which reasonable men can 
agree. We just must move ahead, for we—all of us—have a great stake 
in building peace in this world in which we live. 

In southeast Asia the United States is today fighting to keep the 
North Vietnamese from taking over South Viet-Nam by force. 

That conflict does not have to stop us from finding new ways of 
dealing with one another. Our objective in South Viet-Nam is local 
and it is limited: We are there trying to protect the independence of 
South Viet-Nam, to provide her people with a chance to decide for 
themselves where they are going and what they will become. 

These objectives, I think can be attained within the borders of 
Viet-Nam. They donot threaten the vital interests of the Soviet Union or 
the territory of any of her friends. We seek in southeast Asia an order 
and security that we think would contribute to the peace of the entire 
world—and in that, we think, the Soviet Union has a very large stake. 

It is the responsibility, then, of both of us to keep particular diffi- 
culties from becoming vehicles for much larger dangers. 

For peace does not ever come suddenly or swiftly; only war carries 
that privilege. Peace will not dramatically appear from a single agree- 
ment or a single utterance or a single meeting. 

It will be advanced by one small, perhaps imperceptible, gain after 
another, in which neither the pride nor the prestige of any large power 
is deemed more important than the fate of the world. 

It will come by the gradual growth of common interests, by the 
increased awareness of shifting dangers and alignments, and by the 
development of confidence. 

Confidence is not folly when both are strong. And we are both 
strong. The United States and the Soviet Union are both very strong, 
indeed. 

So what is the practical step forward in this direction? I think it 
is to recognize that while differing principles and differing values may 
always divide us, they should not, and they must not, deter us from 
rational acts of common endeavor. The dogmas and the vocabularies 
of the cold war were enough for one generation. The world must not 
now flounder in the backwaters of the old and stagnant passions. For 
our test really is not to prove which interpretation of man’s past is cor- 
rect. Our test is to secure man’s future and our purpose is no longer 
only to avoid a nuclear war. Our purpose must be a consuming, de- 
termined desire to enlarge the peace for all peoples. 

This does not mean that we have to become bedfellows. It does 
not mean that we have to cease competition. But it does mean that 
we must both want—and work for and long for—that day when “nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
anymore.” 

I think those thousands of you who are here today at this most 
unusual event, at this most unusual place—the National Reactor Test- 
ing Center—know perhaps more than your other 190 million Amer- 
icans just what a great force nuclear energy can be for peace, and 
just how much the liberty-, freedom-loving Americans have that as 
their number one objective. If we could have our one wish this morn- 
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ing, it would be that infiltration would cease, that bombs would stop 
falling, and that all men everywhere could live together without fear 
in peace under a government of their own choosing. 


Thank you for the courtesy that you do Mrs. Johnson and myself 
to come here and meet with us. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m., m.s.t., at the site of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Experimental Breeder Reactor No. I at the National Reactor Testing 
Station in Arco, Idaho. A White House release dated August 25, 1966, stated that the 
station was completed in 1951, and that it was designated a national historic landmark 
by the National Park Service during the 15th anniversary of the first operation of the 
facility. 

The release further stated that the breeder reactor was designed and operated 
by the Argonne National Laboratory to demonstrate that a reactor could produce more 
fuel than it consumes. The reactor also produced the world’s first electricity from 
nuclear energy and later generated electrical power using plutonium fuel. The release 
noted that the success of the reactor was a “first step leading toward today’s intensive 
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government-industry fast breeder reactor development program.” 





Idaho Falls, Idaho 


The President’s Remarks at the Airport Upon Departing 
August 26, 1966 


for Denver. 


Mrs. Johnson and I have just been in your State a 
few hours, but never have we seen more smiling faces, 
more happy people, or a more beautiful scenic area of the 
United States. 

We are so happy that we could come here and take off 
from Idaho Falls. 

We have served with great pleasure through the years 
with the men that you have sent to Washington. We are 
particularly proud of a number of those who occupy the 
executive branch of the Government, men like Mr. Rosel 
Hyde and men like Mr. Carver, Under Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Idaho people are our kind of people. 

We came here today to see this great adventure, this 
great experiment that you have taken in the field of atomic 
energy where you made electricity for the first time from 
the atom. 

You have a great and growing country. 
habited by sturdy characters. 
perous conditions. 

Now we do have a lot of problems and they all seem to 
wind up sometime or other on my desk. 

All I can say is this—that we are trying to meet these 
problems, both foreign and domestic, as best we can. 

We have General Westmoreland, I think the most 
brilliant soldier that we have in the United States Army. 
He was the head of West Point. We selected the best man 
that the Secretary of Defense could find and we sent him 
to Viet-Nam. 


This week we lost almost 100 boys in Viet-Nam. The 
enemy lost 1900 boys. We hated to see anyone lose their 


It is in- 
And we have pros- 


life, but as long as they are infiltrating, as long as they are 
determined to conquer that country by force, we just 
cannot pick up and pull out and run. 

I am, as President, carefully considering every move 
made. I have not made any that General Westmoreland 
is not in accord with, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
best military men who have spent their entire life on this 
problem. 

Sometimes I get a plan or a program or an idea of my 
own. When I explore it and go into it in depth I see 
the things that I have overlooked. 

I am sure that is true of nearly every citizen in the land. 
But the wonderful part about our land is that we have 
liberty and we have freedom and everyone can explore 
and everyone can suggest and everyone can complain. 

But I don’t know of another nation in the world that 
wouldn’t trade places with us today. I don’t know of a 
person in this country who would like to leave our country 
and go any other place. 

On the domestic front we, too, have problems. We 
always do when we have nearly everybody working. We 
have shortages of labor. We have high wages. We have 
high prices. We have high profits. 

When I went to Washington 35 years ago we had soup- 
lines. We got 3 cents for our calves. We were burning 
our corn in the field. Our farms were being foreclosed. 
We had none of our people employed. Everybody was 
looking for a job. If they could get on WPA they were 
thankful. 

Now you have problems of that kind. Through the 
years, though, we have moved forward. Now our prob- 
lem is not too few jobs, but we have 76 million people 
working. Now that is 7 million more people who have 
jobs than they had when I went into the executive branch 
of the Government. 
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Those people who are working in factories got an aver- 
age wage of $112 a weck for a 40-hour week. So we have 
good hours, we have good wages. And we have good 
workers and we have them in ample numbers. 

When they go to spend that money to build new homes, 
to buy new cars, to buy color television, you have a greater 


demand sometimes than you have supply. So your 
prices go up. 
Since 1960 prices have gone up 10 percent. But farm 


income has gone up. Wages have gone up 17 percent. 
Profits have gone up 83 percent. Now our problem is 
to try to keep all those things pretty stable without caus- 
ing a downtrend. And we work at that every day as 
best we can. 

There is no one in the United States that wants to have 
stable conditions, prosperous conditions, more than your 
President, more than your Cabinet, more than your Con- 
gress, made up of both parties. No man ever goes to 
office, to Congress, on a platform of doing what is wrong. 
He wants to do what is right. 

Now some of us think we have all the answers. Some- 
times we don’t have them. But we do have better answers 
than they have any other place in the world. We do have 
the highest standard of living. We do have the best hous- 
ing. We do have the most cars. We do have the most 
television. We do have the most leisure time. We do 
have the best roads. We do have the best planes. We 
have the best luxuries, the most recreation. 

What it all adds up to is you are going to have problems 
if you live in the 20th century. It may be a problem of 
noise as we are speaking. It may be a problem of being 
too quiet in the middle of the night. But we have prob- 
lems. The difference is that today we have a problem of 
prosperity. 

When I went to Washington we had a problem of 
depression. Now we are going to deal with them as best 
wecan. That is what I am out here doing today. Iam 
dealing with them. 

I can speak to 60 million people over television. I am 
not a candidate for office. My name is not on the ticket. 
I have been elected until January 1969. But when I go to 
Idaho and I go to Colorado, and I go to Oklahoma and 
Texas, and to six New England States the other day, I see 
the people that run this country, that I must report to, 
that I work for. 

I never forget what Thomas Jefferson, the Father of the 
Democratic Party, said. “The wisdom of the many is 
much to be preferred to the decisions of the few.” 

So I am out here with the many and I am so grateful 
and Mrs. Johnson is, for your coming and extending this 
hand of hospitality. 

Thank you. Goodby, and God bless Idaho. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1 p.m., m.s.t. 
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Denver, Colorado 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Stapleton 
Airport. August 26, 1966 


Governor Love; Mayor Currigan; Lt. Governor Knous; 
your distinguished Senators Gordon Allott and Peter 
Dominick, who, I am very happy to say, came out with 
me today with your four great Congressmen, Wayne As- 
pinall, Byron Rogers, Frank Evans, and Roy McVicker. 


I am also delighted to have with me Governor Calvin 
Rampton of Utah and Governor Jack Campbell of New 
Mexico; a good many Members of Congress from the 
great State of Oklahoma, Senator Monroney and Senator 
Harris; the distinguished Majority Leader Carl Albert; 
Congressmen Belcher, Edmondson, Steed, Jarman, and 
Johnson. 

I brought with me today some of the leaders in our 
Government. We have Mr. James Webb of the Space 
Administration; Mr. Hyde, the Chairman of the FCC; 
Mr. Carver, the Under Secretary of the Interior; Mr. 
Foley, the Assistant Secretary of Commerce; Mr. Ed- 
wards, the Chairman of the National Mediation Board; 
Mr. Jenkins of the National Labor Relations Board; and 
my own Dave Bunn of the White House staff, without 
whom I don’t think we would have ever passed a measure 
through the House of Representatives. 

Lady Bird and I are very grateful to all of you good 
people of Colorado and the Rocky Mountain region, par- 
ticularly of Denver, for coming out here to greet us today. 
You have not only brought us a lot of beautiful scenery 
and attractive personalities, but you brought us some fine 
weather. 

Denver has always been exceedingly friendly to the 
Johnsons, and this trip is no exception. This is an area 
of the country that I think is definitely moving forward 
and Denver is a city that is on the move. 

I am never surprised to learn how much it is growing. 
Since we came here 2 years ago, your population has al- 
ready jumped more than 5 percent. Just think what 
would happen if I should come back here every 2 years 
for the next 10 years. That is not either a promise or a 
prediction, but that is something for you to think about. 


I like to come back to Denver to get progress reports, 
because the news here seems to be always so much better. 
The further west you go, the better the news is, in my 
opinion. 

The number of people living at the poverty level is 
down to 15 percent. That is 3 percent under the average 
for the large cities of America. 

The number of people with less than 5 years in school 
is already down to 4 percent. That is less than 3 percent 
below other large cities in this country. 

The number of people who live in crowded housing is 
down to 8 percent. That is less than 2 percent in the 
other large cities in this country. 
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I don’t cite these figures as an invitation to smugness, 
because I know you are never going to be satisfied until 
you get all of these things down to zero. But I do cite 
them as an example of what can happen when a great city 
decides to tackle the problems of the 20th century under 
progressive leadership. 

I am proud of what your National Government—and 
never forget that it is your National Government—is 
doing to help out. We are investing more than $143 mil- 
lion this year in Denver alone. 

As I look around this energetic city, I can see that it is 
a very solid investment. 

The other morning a newspaper columnist asked, “Why 
is the President leaving Washington this weekend—this 
Saturday—when he has so many problems to solve here?” 

Well, I thought about that, and I think I should tell you 
why. Because all of our problems don’t seem to be solv- 
able in Washington. They are going to be solved in 
some places. Those places are going to be cities like 
Denver where people like you make up your minds to do 
something about poverty, to do something about your 
slums, to do something to improve your schools, to build 
your parks and your recreation areas, to make this a better 
place for your children to grow up, to restore your land 
to its beauty, to purify your waters, to improve your 
farms, to conserve your resources. 

Now I know that sounds like Lady Bird’s speech or 
Wayne Aspinall’s speech, but I think they both learned 
something from us. 


Some people say the Federal Government should do 
everything. Some people say the Federal Government 
should do nothing. Both are wrong. 


America is all of us working together to do what none 
of us can do by ourselves. I came out here to tell you that 
I am not timid about America’s future. I am not like 
the old man who was asked about the weather and re- 
plied, “Well, it is going to get better, if it doesn’t get 
worse.” 

Look at the economy. Some people are saying the 
prosperity we have enjoyed for 6 years is about to come 
down like the snow on your mountains in the August sun. 
Well, I don’t want you to believe that for a moment. 

Prices have gone up. The cost of living has risen. 
Housewives are paying more for certain things. And they 
are concerned. But out of our dollar today, we spend 
18 cents of it for food. ‘Twenty years ago we spent 26 
percent of it for food. 


I know—and [I hear it from Mrs. Johnson every day— 
about these food prices. I guess I am going to hear it 
from Mrs. Nugent, too, because I read in the newspaper 
where she did her first shopping the other day. And I 
haven’t heard the last of it. 

But the truth is that while prices have gone up 10 
percent in the last 6 years—and we have kept a very 
accurate record of that through our Bureau of Labor 
Statistics—wages have gone up almost 20 percent. 
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Your family is still buying better food with a smaller 
portion of your income than it has ever bought before in 
our history. There are more than 6 million people work- 
ing today than were working 5 years ago. 

Last year I got 24 cents for my calves. This year I got 
28 cents for my calves. And, of course, your meat may 
cost a little more when the producer gets a little more. 
But I believe there are some producers in the area, as well 
as some workers and some consumers. 

I do not believe we can chase away our problems by 
only counting our blessings. But the fact is that our stand- 
ard of living has gone up fast. We have the highest 
standard of living of any people in any country anywhere 
in all of the world. 

I am concerned about inflation. My administration 
is looking at hard ways to deal with it and try as best we 
can to keep this a stable economy. But we know that you 
don’t have inflation when people don’t have jobs. We 
know you don’t have inflation when no one has any moncy 
to buy goods. We know you don’t have inflation when 
factories are closing down instead of expanding. We can 
keep inflation from running away with our prosperity if 
we will just remember what Woodrow Wilson once said: 
“that the highest and best form of efficiency is the spon- 
taneous cooperation of all the people.” 

I think that isstillso. And it is still the answer to many 
more problems than inflation. The spontaneous coop- 
eration of our people is the secret weapon that made 
America great. And it is the only one that is going to 
keep America great. 

I am very happy to be here. I am delighted to see so 
many old friendly faces, fellows that I went to school 
with, that I worked with years ago, like E. C. Lowe, that 
I served with in the Congress, like John Carroll. 

I always enjoy coming back to Denver. I am going on 
now to the great, fine University of Denver. It is won- 
derful to be back in Colorado. I will be seeing you again. 
And I hope real soon—if not, at least 2 years from now. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:06 p.m., m.d.t. 


Denver, Colorado 


The President’s Remarks at the University of Denver. 
August 26, 1966 


Chancellor Miller; Governor Love; Mayor Currigan; 
Lieutenant Governor Knous; Senators Allott and Domi- 
nick; and Colorado’s four great Congressmen, Wayne 
Aspinall, Byron Rogers, Frank Evans, and Roy McVicker; 
distinguished members of the Board of Regents, the dis- 
tinguished members of Congress who are traveling with 
us; ladies and gentlemen: 


In the nearly 3 years that I have been your President, 
I have spoken on numerous occasions about the foreign 
policy of our country. I naturally hope that my fellow 
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citizens have read and remembered all of these speeches 
that I have made. However, as a one-time school- 
teacher, I am aware of the fact that one cannot count on 
universal enthusiasm for even the greatest of literature. 
So, I am not very optimistic. 

But the United States, as we are fond of reminding 
ourselves, is a very large and a very important force in 
the world in which we live. Our dealings with other 
countries are deeply important to ourselves; they have a 
deep and important bearing on the lives of the peoples of 
other lands. And they bear heavily on the greatest of all 
man’s tasks in our time—and that greatest task in all time 
is our search for peace. 

Democracy has no meaning unless leaders can convey 
their understanding of their task to the people they 
serve. Only then can the people respond whether in 
informed support or sometimes in informed dissent. 

So, today I am not going to speak of particular coun- 
tries, or particular policies, or particular problems of con- 
flict and negotiation which now engage our attention. 
Instead, I am going to suggest some of the rules or prin- 
ciples which, as President, I believe should control our 
conduct of the foreign policy of this country. This, I 
think, will help us to understand better how we react 
and how we should react to the endless succession of 
problems which daily pour in upon Washington from all 
of the six continents and across all the many seas. 

The overriding rule which I want to affirm today is 
this: that our foreign policy must always be an extension 
of this Nation’s domestic policy. Our safest guide to 
what we do abroad is always take a good look at what 
we are doing at home. 

The great creative periods of American foreign policy 
have been the great periods of our domestic achievement. 
Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, to mention just three, projected their image of con- 
cern and accomplishment to the entire world. I would 
mistrust any expert on foreign affairs, however deeply he 
might be informed, if he confessed ignorance of the poli- 
tics of the United States of America. 

The reason for this, I think, is quite simple. Politics 
are the means by which men give their collective voice 
to their hopes and to their aspirations. Can we suppose 
that these are so very different for Americans than for 
the people of the other lands from which our parents 
came? Certainly not. Nor will we long have the confi- 
dence and respect of other people if we hold what is neces- 
sary for Americans is too good for other people. 

The rule, to repeat, is that a sound foreign policy is 
in the main a longer reach of what we do and what we 
seck here at home. Let me offer you some concrete 
examples. 

I think first of the problems of these last years in our 
large cities. We do not condone violence; we do not 
hold innocent those people who incite it. We know that 
there are men who feed on the misery of others, and we 
know there are men who seek to turn disorder and pro- 
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test to their own gain. They have neither the interests 
of the poor nor the interests of our country at heart, for 
their intent is usually to tear down and not to build. 

But when violence breaks out our instinct is to ask: 
“Why? What isthe cause? And what can we do about 
it?” We look for the deeper causes on which anger and 
on which tension grow and feed. We look for privation 
and indignity and evidence of past oppression or neglect. 

And, I think, so it is abroad. We do not, if we are 
wise, see the hand of a villain in every outbreak against 
authority. There, as at home, it is the sound American 
instinct always to ask if oppression and privation and neg- 
lect are not the root cause. 

It has often seemed to me that a visitor from Mars— 
brought back, perhaps, as an exchange fellow from one 
of the more memorable space probes of Jim Webb and the 
Johnson administration—will not be greatly impressed 
by the fact that the people on this planet speak different 
languages, are of a different color, or even, at first glance, 
that they live under different political systems. 

He will notice, rather, that there is an area of com- 
parative economic well-being that is spreading over the 
Northern part of this hemisphere and all of Europe. It 
extends deeply into the Soviet Union. Here, most of 
the people have, at a minimum, enough to eat. Most of 
them have enough to wear. They have schools to attend. 
They have physicians to visit them when they are sick. 
They have warm houses to which to return when it is cold 
and cool ones when it is hot. 

And our visitor will observe that, in general and except 
perhaps in election years in the United States, this is a 
zone of political tranquility. Governments are stable. 
Revolutions are rare. Even as between nations he will 
notice that while there is not complete peace, the wars for 
the last 20 years have at least been conducted largely 
in words. Wordswound. But asa veteran of more than 
12 years in the United States Senate, I happily attest that 
words do not kill. 

But our tourist from Mars would soon notice that 
there is another part of the world where governments 
are insecure; where people take readily to the streets; 
where guerrillas lurk in the jungle; where armies eye each 
other across unstable frontiers and all too frequently they 
exchange shots; and where, on frequent occasions, land- 
less peasants or unemployed workers rise up in strong 
protest. 

And this world, our traveler, I think, by then will have 
noticed, this particular world is a very poor one. He 
will form his own conclusions as to what makes for tran- 
quility within a country and as between countries. And 
he will not be wrong. 

I may ask this gentleman to stay on in a high position 
in my administration. 

Let me give you a second application of this rule. 


Here in the United States we do not like violence. 
We know that otherwise peaceful men can sometimes 
be driven to its use. We regard it as a manifestation of 
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failure. And when it occurs, whether it occurs in an 
urban slum during a demonstration or whether it occurs 
on a picket line, we count it a manifestation of failure. 
We seck to reestablish the rule of law. We try to get 
negotiations going again. To negotiate is never to admit 
failure. To negotiate is to show good sense. We believe 
that collective bargaining is working as long as policies 
stay in the negotiation stage. Only when bargaining 
breaks off do we speak of failure. 

And so also is it in foreign policy. ‘There, too, violence 
is one face of failure. There, too, the rule of law 
and the resort to the bargaining table are the hallmarks 
of success. 

The man who deals in principles is sometimes accused 
of dealing in generalities. I heard that charged of the 
Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense yesterday 
after they went into what I considered the greatest detail 
with very necessary information. But because they were 
talking principles, they were charged with dealing in 
generalities. 

And let me say accordingly, as I have said often before, 
that this rule applies without qualification to Viet-Nam. 
We shall count it a mark of success when all the parties 
to that dispute come to a conference table. We Ameri- 
cans are experienced in bargaining; we have nothing to 
fear from negotiation. And we Americans know the 
nature of a fair bargain. No people ever need fear 
negotiating with Americans. 

Let me give you a third application of the rule. 

Here in the United States we do not like being told 
what to do. We like even less being told what to think. 
Not every action that my administration has taken since 
I became President has been universally popular. I 
doubt that everything we do in the future will be ac- 
claimed by all people. 

But we defend, and I intend to defend, the right of 
everyone to disagree, if he wants to, with everything that 
we urge or everything that we do. We ask only in return 
that when we dissent from their dissent that it be recog- 
nized as an exercise of the very right that we defend, the 
right of free speech. 

Nor do I want to abridge freedom or compel conform- 
ity of thought or behavior. It is not just that as President 
I uphold the Constitution and the First Amendment. It 


is because I am an American. I think I know what free- 
dom means. 


And again we find that American policy provides the 
guide to foreign policy. All people want the dignity that 
goes with constitutional and civil liberty. All people wish 
the right to speak their minds. And all men are dimin- 
ished by dictatorship and by thought control. 

Here again, let me be not content with just cnunciat- 
ing arule. Let me apply it. The United States has no 
mandate to interfere wherever government falls short of 
our specifications. But we shall have—and deserve— 
the respect of the people of other countries only as they 
know what side America is on. 
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In the Communist countries we are on the side of those 
who, year by year, seek to enlarge the spectrum of dis- 
cussion. As long as these men and women persist, com- 
munism will be in a state of change and the change will 
be good. 

In the Latin American countries, we are on the side 
of those who want constitutional governments. We are 
not on the side of those who say that dictatorships are 
necessary for efficient economic development or as a bul- 
wark against communism. We have already made it 
amply clear that where personal freedom is threatened 
we are not on the side of unbridled authority. 

In Africa, we are on the side of those who are working 
toward full equality between the races. And we are on 
the side, also, of those who are working for a stable and 
orderly government—for this, alone, provides protection 
that the individual citizen must have. 

In Viet-Nam, we are on the side of fair and orderly 
elections that give, in the troubled land, the widest pos- 
sible expression to the will of the people who live there. 
We have already made it amply clear, I think, that what 
is freely and fairly expressed by that will, the United 
States of America will accept. 

You will notice, I think, that there is no application 
of these rules, which were it the United States, we would 
not accept and very nearly accept it as a matter of course. 
You will see, I think, why I think that domestic policy is 
a good guide to our foreign policy and what we should 
do abroad. 

Let me give you a fourth and final application of the 
rule that I think our foreign policy begins at home. 

The United States is, by the standards that the world 
community applies, a very successful society. We have 
here at home much to do. But in our brief span of 200 
years—a lesser period than encompassed by the military 
campaigns known to history as the Crusades—we have 
accomplished quite a lot. Nor have we been backward 
in reflecting on the reasons. 

We know that we are an energetic people. We think 
we are intelligent. We early appreciated the importance 
of public education. We had a continent that was rich 
in resources. We had a sound idea for our economic 
system. And, without doubt, we were truly smiled upon 
by our Creator. 

But I wonder if this explains our relative good fortune 
in the world. Other peoples are energetic. Other 
peoples are intelligent. There are other parts of the 
world that are also favored by nature. Others are as 
literate as we are. There is nothing very mysterious 
about our economic system nor have we had an exclusive 
patent on it. And it would be going too far, in this day 
and age, to suppose that we are alone favored by God. 

Our advantage, I think, then, is that we early dis- 
covered that social justice is very efficient. We discov- 
ered that by assuring to everyone the fruits of his own 
labor—and that is what social justice really means—we 
made him a productive force of untold power. He be- 
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came subject to the most exacting of all employers, namely 
himself. Deny a man this sense of fair reward and his 
effort and his productivity are cut to a fraction. 

There can be no doubt, I think, as to why the South 
lagged behind the North in the last century. It was not 
the Civil War; were the effects of war that enduring, 
Germany and Russia would be crippled for another 80 
years. Within 20 years after the Civil War cotton pro- 
duction, the crop most disrupted by conflict and the free- 
ing of the slaves, was already back to its pre-war volume. 
Nor was the South lacking in cither human or natural 
resources. 

The South lagged because in the American Republic 
it did not accord its citizens full equality and a full sense 
of a just society. This is the failure which, in these last 
few years, I have been so determined to try to repair. 

And here also is a rule that applies to our shores. _ It is 
the theory which underlies our efforts in Latin America 
and in South Asia and wherever applicable in other parts 
of the world. 


I grew up in a farming and ranching area. I know 
how farmers behave. And I never saw a tenant farmer 
who could be counted upon to reach his full potential 
knowing that all he does finally goes to the landlord. 


I have seen some fairly eloquent agricultural extension 
agents in my day. I have never seen one who could per- 
suade a man to grow two bales of cotton, where only one 
grew before, unless that man who was doing the growing 
felt that he would get at least part of one of them. 

Nor is social justice merely a matter of a good land ten- 
ure system. It is work at fair wages with the protection 
of free bargaining and a government that is honest and 
reasonably efficient and puts its tax money to proper use; 
and it is education and food and health care for those 
who, as children, are not able to assert their own rights 
in their own society. It consists, perhaps most of all, in 
simply knowing that the ladder upward is not so crowded 
that there will be no room, ever, for you. 

Our foreign policy, in America, like our domestic pol- 
icy, is all those things—all those things from education, 
to jobs, to health, to justice, to equality for all people. 

Once, here in Denver, it seemed a very long way down- 
hill to our shores. And it seemed a greater distance yet 
to foreign lands. In those days, the problems of foreign 
policy, no doubt, seemed very remote. Meanwhile, one 
has always been told, the men and women who inhabit 
these mountains have never been lacking in pride in them- 


selves. So there was much to keep their attention here 
at home. 


We saw it in your streets and on your lawns and in your 
homes today. 


Now the ocean is close—and London, and Paris, and 
Moscow, and Tokyo are only a few hours beyond. Just 
a few minutes for Jim Webb. Denver has become a cen- 
ter of active discussion on foreign issues, that the rest of 
the world watches. Denver has become a place with a 
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keen sense of the problems and the policies which these 
impose upon your generation and upon my generation. 

But from my remarks this afternoon, you will see that 
you have another advantage. You are also very strategi- 
cally situated in relation to the United States. That is an 
even greater source of wisdom on foreign policy. We are 
a great and liberal and progressive democracy up to our 
frontiers. And we are the same beyond. So let us never 
imagine for a moment that Americans can wear one face 
in Denver and Des Moines and Seattle and Brooklyn and 
another in Paris and Mexico City and Karachi and Sai- 
gon. Nor, may I say, do we have a different face for 
Moscow, or for Peking, or for Hanoi. 

I am very happy that you students and this illustrious 
faculty would ask me to come here today and I am very 
glad to see the site on which we will work with you in 
building your new Space-Science Building. It was my 
intention to speak at length on the subject of space science, 
but when I learned so many of your students were to be 
here this afternoon, I chose instead to speak on a subject 
that is one-third science, one-third art, and one-third 
hope—the subject of foreign policy. In that we are all 
students, we are all still learning. 

Thank you and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:15 p.m., m.d.t., at the University 
of Denver arena where he was presented with an honorary degree. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Tulsa 
International Airport. August 26, 1966 


Mr. Hunt, Mr. Mayor, Governor Bellmon, Senators 
Monroney and Harris: 


Senator Monroney and I entered the Congress only a 
year apart. ‘That was back in the 1930’s. And we have 
been working together ever since. 

Senator Harris is one of the few freshman Senators to 
be chairman of his own subcommittee the first year he 
was in the Senate. He is an Oklahoma statesman in the 
image of the great Democrat, Bob Kerr. 

Oklahoma’s delegation to the House of Representatives 
is among the finest in the Nation. Carl Albert, the 
“Little Giant from Little Dixie,” is our majority leader 
in the House and he has attained the highest position in 
Government of any Oklahoman, and he deserves it. 

Ed Edmondson, as I am sure you know, has been a 
key figure in the development of the Arkansas River to 
which the distinguished Mayor just referred, and in pro- 
moting Indian affairs legislation. He has been one of 
the ablest Democrats in that body. 

Tom Steed of Shawnee has done excellent work as 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on U.S. Capital Appro- 
priations. John Jarman of Oklahoma City has served 
his Fifth District continuously since 1950. 
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Page Belcher of Enid has now represented your First 
District for more than 16 years. He is a member of 
the very important House Agriculture Committee. 


Mr. Jed Johnson of Chickasha is the youngest Member 
oi the House of Representatives at 26 years of age. 

I am very pleased that all of these men were able to 
come here to Oklahoma with me today. For many 
years I have listened way into the night about the prob- 
lems of Oklahoma: agricultural problems, oil problems, 
water problems, dam problems, Arkansas River problems. 
I thought today as I was winding my way back from 
Idaho through the great Western capital at Denver that 
I might just stop off over here in Oklahoma and have 
supper. Evidently, your Governor thought I might stay 
longer. So he started sending me wires. 


Now my friends that invited me down here promised 
me the surprise of my life for a birthday, but I didn’t 
know the surprise was going to be the Governor. Really, 
I would have waited until after November to come by 
Tulsa but I was afraid that there might not be any 
Republicans around here after November. 


Well, anyway, we are here today not as Republicans 
and not as Democrats—I say in good humor to the Gov- 
ernor—but we are here first of all as Americans who are 
interested in the great State of Oklahoma, in its progress, 
in its industrial future, in its moving ahead in space science 
and the fine fields. 

Your own man, Jim Webb, has led the space effort for 
the whole Nation and I would like to pay great tribute 
to him here tonight. 

Mr. Leverett Edwards is the Chairman of our National 
Mediation Board and has rendered distinguished service 
and is a great credit to the State of Oklahoma. 

I have with me Mr. Gene Foley, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce who is Director of the Economic De- 
velopment Administration that is going to provide a lot 
of jobs and a lot of industry for this great State. 

Also, Mr. Howard Jenkins of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and Mr. Rosel Hyde, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, who comes from 
Idaho, where we visited early today. 

I have Mr. Jim Jones of the White House staff who 
makes my job much easier. 

So, frankly, I would say this is no time to be partisan. 
This is no time to play politics with the problems that 
all of us face, Democratic Presidents, Republican Con- 
gressmen, Democratic Senators, Republican Mayors. I 
am not searching for a Democratic solution to any of 
these problems or a Republican solution. I am only 
looking for the right solution. The solution to Viet- 
Nam—about which we have some banners over here— 
is not a partisan solution. 

The solution to Viet-Nam is patience. We are going 
to have to fight until the Communists realize that they 
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cannot defeat us and decide to end the fighting or to seck 
a peaceful settlement. 

Almost 300,000 American men are in Viet-Nam to- 
night. They are giving their time and they are giving 
up their luxuries, for America—and many of them are 
giving up their lives. 

What can we give them in return? We can let them 
know that we believe in what they are doing. We know 
they are fighting for a free Asia. We know they are 
fighting for a safer world. 

And most of all, we must give them our understanding, 
our support, and our patience. We must let them know, 
and we must let the world know, that we are willing to 
bear the burden of a long struggle to defeat the Com- 
munist invasion of South Viet-Nam. 

For patience is the answer. 
one’s business. 
alone. 


I had lunch only yesterday in the White House with 
one of the greatest men that this country has ever pro- 
duced. He has been our Chief of Staff, he has been a 
Commander of our European theater, he has been head 
of our NATO forces. He has been president of Colum- 
bia University. And he has been President of the United 
States. 

I had lunch with General Eisenhower. During the 
conversation, someone said that tremendous American 
firepower helped him make the difference in World War 
II. President Eisenhower immediately replied, “No, our 
firepower was essential, but what really made the differ- 
ence in World War II was the tremendous willpower of 
the American people.” 

And I think President Eisenhower was right. Will- 


power has been our secret all along—and it must be 
now. 


And patience is every- 
It doesn’t belong to any single party 


If I were writing a history book of this time, I would 
call this “The Era of Progress.” It has been a time of 
great progress generated by great willpower. 

I can remember the days of the Dust Bow] and the days 
when Oklahomans by the thousands pulled up stakes and 
left their native soil to go other places. 

Those were terrible days for Oklahoma and for the 
Nation. 

But there aren’t going to be any more Dust Bowls 
because we have learned how to harness the soil and 
how to control and use our rivers to the best advantage. 

The great Arkansas River this year will get almost 10 
percent of all the appropriation for all the public works 
on rivers in the United States—this one area alone. 

You can multiply that example a few dozen times and 
get a good idea of the kind of American progress that 
I am talking about. 

Look at what has been happening to the per capita 
income of the State of Oklahoma that I have heard Bob 
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Kerr, Mike Monroney, Carl Albert, and the others talk 
about by the hours. From 1960 through 1965 your per 
capita income climbed slightly more than 3 percent every 
year—a total increase of almost 17 percent. And I am 
talking about real dollars. 

From 1963 through 1965, your per capita income rose 
5.8 percent per year each year—the last 2 years almost 
12 percent. And my economists tell me that in the last 
6 months, Oklahoma’s income has risen even higher than 
the 6 percent a year. 

Now, look at your employment picture. 

In 1965 it was up more than 2 percent over 1963. If 
you add the total employment figures since 1965, the 
percentage will go a little over 3 percent. 

In America, we would all call this a great, rich success 
story. What you see here tonight in Oklahoma is just 
a reflection of what has happened all over the country 
since 1960. Although you have been slightly more ag- 
gressive and slightly more progressive and you are bearing 
the fruits of that thinking. 

The most important reason, though, I think, is the will- 
power as well as the vision of the people of Oklahoma. 
So, I have come here tonight to say to you: Be of strong 
heart. Give us your patience without your partisanship. 
Give us your support. Let us all be Americans first, and 
Democrats or Republicans last. Let us support our men 
in Viet-Nam and send them the message that we will see 
it through. 


I went to Washington 35 years ago. At that time, we 
had a lot of problems. I thought we never could face 
those problems and solve those problems and find solutions 
to them. They were problems of the Dust Bowl, they 
were problems of the tenant farmer, they were the prob- 
lems of home foreclosures, they were the problems of bonus 
marchers coming to Washington and being driven down 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the camps of Anacostia, they were 
the problems of souplines that stretched out on every 
main street. 


Our average weekly wage at that time was $18 per 
week. Today, it is $112 per week. Our average per 
capita farm income at that time was $300 per year. It is 
$5,440 today. Sure, we had problems then, and we have 
problems now. But the problems then were the problems 
of poverty, were the problems of depression. The prob- 
lems we have today are the problems of prosperity. We 
have good jobs. Seven million more people are working 
today than they were when I went in the executive depart- 
ment and left the Senate just a few years ago. Seven mil- 
lion more jobs. Seven million more taxpayers. 


Unemployment has dropped from 7 percent to a little 
over 3 percent. So, when you have all your people work- 
ing—76 million of them—drawing good wages, making 
good income, working reasonable hours, you are going to 
have problems with prices. Our prices have risen 10 per- 
cent since 1960. The last 6 years, our prices have gone 
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up 10 percent, but our per capita income has gone up 
nearly 20 percent. We have 20 percent more income to 
buy things that cost us 10 percent more. 

And our profits have gone up 83 percent for the highest 
profits after taxes in the history of this country. We have 
had two tax rebates in the last 2 years. 

Now we may have another kind of tax bill down the 
road, I am not going to talk about that tonight because 
I don’t know. But I do know that we have a great deal 
to be thankful for. We have a great deal to be grateful 
for. We have a great many blessings that we ought to 
recognize. 

Now some people like to get worried. Some people 
like to be concerned. Some people like to be frustrated 
and I can’t do anything about satisfying them all. But 
I can say this to you: that I doubt the 120 nations that 
I deal with, the 120 countries that we have representa- 
tives to in the form of Ambassadors, I doubt that you can 
point to a single one of those countries on the map where 
any single person in the sound of my voice tonight would 
not like to trade places with what you have here at home. 
That is a pretty good record for your accomplishment. 

I said a few years ago my personal political philosophy 
was this: that I was a free man first, that I was an 
American second, that I was a public servant third, and 
a Democrat fourth, in that order. I have come here 
tonight as an American, a free American and a public 
servant, the President of this country. I have come here 
to say to you that your country is steering a firm and 
steady course, that we are enjoying a prosperous period, 
that we have the problems that go with prosperity, that 
we have the problems of defending freedom and liberty 
in the world; because there are a lot of people who want 
what we have and we have to protect it. 


We are protecting it and we are defending it and we 
are living up to our treaty obligations and we plan to 
until success is assured, until our boys win and until we 
can bring them home with pride and with honor. 


So, to the men of all religions and all faiths, to the 
men of all colors and all regions, to the men of all 
political parties, I say here in the great State of Okla- 
homa tonight you have every reason to be very proud of 
those that you have sent forward to represent you in 
the councils of your Federal Government. 

I am not going to stay all night. I am not even going 
to talk all night. I am just about through. I do want 
to present, though, my long-time beloved friend, the most 
distinguished Governor from the State of Texas, John 
Connally. 

And now I am going to take a little drive out here to 
Pryor and see some of my friends out there, have a light 
dinner, and go on home before it gets too dark. 

Good night. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:45 p.m., c.s.t., at Tulsa Inter- 
national Airport. 
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Pryor, Oklahoma 


The President’s Remarks at a Ground-Breaking 
Ceremony at the Mid-America Industrial 
Site. August 26, 1966 


Congressman Edmondson, Senator Monroney, Senator 
Harris, members of the very able Oklahoma delegation, 
distinguished honored guests from Washington and Okla- 
homa, and ladies and gentlemen: 


I am so happy that I could come by here this even- 
ing and see you before I go home tonight to spend my 
birthday tomorrow. 

I have spent a large part of my life talking, planning, 
and working for the State of Oklahoma with the leaders 
of Oklahoma. 

I left Washington this morning and went to Idaho and 
made several stops in that State, and then went to Colo- 
rado this afternoon and made several stops in that State. 
And I had thought it would be all right if I came by here 
and ate supper with you before I went home. I never did 
plan to spend the night. I don’t know where the Gov- 
ernor might have gotten the idea that I was going to be 
on his hands for a long time. Now I want to keep this 
record straight. I want the Governor of Oklahoma to 
know that he is welcome in Washington any time—before 
November or after November. 

I plan to send him a telegram to that effect tonight. 
And to keep it strictly nonpolitical, I am going to send 
it c.o.d. 

Lady Bird told me—said, “I am going to have the 
surprise of your life for your birthday tomorrow.” And 
Ed Edmondson said, “But we appreciate your coming 
to Pryor so much, and what you have done for Pryor 
already, that we are going to give you the greatest surprise 
you have ever had for a birthday.” And then they 
showed up with the Governor’s telegram—and that was 
a surprise! 

I remember so many, many hours that I spent with 
your great leader, Bob Kerr, talking about the future of 
your people, the people that he loved so much, and your 
State. 

Mike Monroncy and I entered the Congress only a 
year apart back in the 1930’s and we have worked to- 
gether very closely ever since. 

When Lady Bird leaves town and I have no place to 
go, and I feel a little lonely—and one of my daughters is 
getting married and the other one is in Hollywood—I call 
up Mike and Mary Ellen and say, “Is it all right if I 
come on out for supper?” And then I slip out from the 
Secret Service and go out and spend a quiet evening—in 
the way I enjoy most—talking to my friends from my 
neighboring State. It never occurred to me for a mo- 
ment that you might not want me to come down here. 

Fred Harris is a great Senator. 
was running for the Senate. 


I saw him when he 
When he got to Washing- 
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ton he hit the ground running. He has been running 
ever since. He is one of the few freshmen Senators to 
ever come into the Senate and become chairman of a 
subcommittee the day he got there. He is an Oklahoma 
statesman in the image of Bob Kerr and Mike Monroney. 
And you are going to hear plenty from him in the years 
to come. 

I served in the House of Representatives for a long 
time and I served with a good many men, I expect more 
than 2,500 in the House and the Senate, in the 35 years 
that I have been there. I always thought Mr. Rayburn 
was the best man I ever served with in the House and I 
guess he was. He served there 50 years and he had to 
get elected every 2 years for 25 separate elections. 

But if there is another man that even comes close to 
Mr. Rayburn, it is his neighbor, Carl Albert, who suc- 
ceeded him as majority leader. He isa good man. He 
is an able man, he is a wise man, he is a tough little fellow, 
but he is all wool and a yard wide. And that’s all I 
know to say about him! 

Now, Ed Edmondson got me to come here. It has 
already cost us a good deal. I don’t know how much 
more I am going to have to pay after this introduction 
tonight, but he is quoting what I said the last time I was 
in Oklahoma. I know that 10 percent of all the money 
the Federal Government is spending on public works this 
year is being spent on the Arkansas River. And it looks 
like Ed has some other ideas in mind. 

He has been a key figure in the development of one of 
the greatest river developments in the entire world. He 
has been a key figure in Indian affairs’ legislation. He 
has been a key figure, along with another good friend of 
mine, in the beautification field. And except for Ed 
Edmondson, a great deal of the beauty of this land that 
we saw today in Idaho and Colorado, and this evening 
in Tulsa, and here tonight in Pryor, wouldn’t have been 
possible. So, I am so thrilled that we have a chance 
to come to his district and to say to you people that he 
is just as good as they come. 

He is respected. He works hard. He covers the 
ground he stands on. And he is welcome in the White 
House day or night—before or after November, political 
or nonpolitical. 

I am glad that Page Belcher came down here with 
us. He is from Enid. He represents the First District. 
He has done that for 16 years with a good record on the 
Agricultural Committee. 

My old friend, Tom Steed, of Shawnee, came along 
with us today. He has worked hand-in-glove with me 
through the years. He does an excellent job as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on U.S. Capitol appropriations 
and has been very valuable as assistant to the President. 

John Jarman, of Oklahoma City, has served the Fifth 
District continuously since 1950 and is the third ranking 
member of the delegation. 


Jed Johnson is the youngest Member of the House of 
Representatives, 26 years of age, freshly married, going 
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strong, making a fine record. I knew his father ahead 
of him and he was a good Congressman. I think Jed 
is going to be just as good. And that is saying a lot, 
Jed. 

You have a good many people serving in Washington: 
Mr. Owens from your State on the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; Mr. Jim Webb, the Administrator 
of the Space Agency; Mr. Leverett Edwards, Chairman 
of the National Mediation Board. 

All of these men are serving your State and serving 
our country faithfully, but the one that I am particularly 
fond of, because I see him about 18 hours a day, is this 
young man, Jim Jones, who is on my White House staff 
and sits right outside my door and tells me all day long 
I am running late. I am going to introduce him now 
before he comes up and pulls my coattail and tells me to 
stop. 

I want to talk to you just a few moments about part- 
nership—partnership between Federal resources and local 
action. 

Now I know that is nothing new to Oklahoma. You 
have been engaged in that kind of partnership for a long 
time. You saw it when we built a new library over at 
Tulsa. You saw it when we built a new hospital at Ed- 
mond under the Hill-Burton Act. You saw it when the 
Federal Government built the new interstate highway 
across Oklahoma from the east to the west and from the 
north to the south. 

You are going to see it pretty soon when the barges 
and the towboats make their way up the Mississippi to 
the Arkansas to Pine Bluff, Little Rock, Fort Smith, 
Muskogee, and on to the port of Catoosa near Tulsa, not 
very far from this spot. 

We look to the day when thousands of your people 
are going to be working here in the industries along this 
great navigation channel. We look to the day when 
six great reservoirs in the project will be generating a 
combined power output of more than half a million kilo- 
watts, providing more and cheaper electricity for the 
homes and the industries. 

We look to the day when there will be a new market, 
a new day for Oklahoma’s mineral resources, and a 
cheaper cost for moving farm products out of Oklahoma 
and moving raw materials into Oklahoma. 

This Arkansas River project, like the Oklahoma Ord- 
nance Works Authority project, is an example of what 
partnership can do. They symbolize what is going 
on in the United States today at every level of the 
Government. 

We have tonight with us two great Governors, Gov- 
ernor John Connally of Texas, Governor Jack Campbell 
of New Mexico. They are here to meet Governor Farris 
Bryant. We are talking with the Governors of these 
States about the problems of these States to make these 
States bigger, better, wealthier, to make better use of 
their material and human resources. 
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We are entering a new day of relations between Gov- 
ernment and private institutions and individual citizens. 
This new federalism—this new day of cooperation—is not 
fully understood. But the problems are apparent. 

A great society is not going to be built in this country 
by Lyndon Johnson. _ It is not going to be built in Wash- 
ington, D.C. And with all due respect to your leaders 
on this platform tonight, they are not going to build it, 
either, although they are going to help. 

A great nation is the sum total of all the people, peo- 
ple like you, in towns like Pryor, in cities like Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City—in 50 States of this Union, East and 
West, North and South, America is being shaped to- 
night; our destiny is being forged by the people like you 
and what you do. 

That is why I have traveled today all through Idaho 
and through Colorado and now through Oklahoma. 
And I know that while America has come a long way, 
the best is yet to come. 

Someone has said that we are living in the age of 
machines. We have machines for almost every pur- 
pose you can think of. They will even brush your teeth, 
they will even shine your shoes. But machines cannot tell 
us the answer to the profound question that we must 
answer in our lifetime. You may have heard of the 
latest computer that was developed for our Armed Forces 
to which the anxious question was put one time by a top 
general. The question was this: “Will there be peace 
or war in our time?” 

The wheels whirred, the lights flashed, the machine 
ground out the answer, “Yes.” 

The general was upset. He quickly fed back the 
question, “Yes, what?” 

And the answer came, “Yes, sir.” 


Well, questions of war and peace and questions of 
man’s deepest hopes are not going to be answered by 
these machines. They are going to be answered by the 
people of our land, people like you and me working to- 
gether, people who love their country. 

A lot of people are asking tonight, “Why are we in 
Viet-Nam?” That question is no question that anyone 
can answer. No machine certainly can answer it. Peo- 
ple have a right to ask it. Their sons and their brothers 
and their fathers are dying out there. Others are suffer- 
ing wounds that they will carry the rest of their lives. 
And the cost of war is in the billions. You ought to ask 
the question “Why?” 

Yesterday in Washington, President Eisenhower told 
me a story while we were eating lunch in the White House 
Mansion. He said he was sitting in a jeep with a young 
Army captain out in the mountains of Tunisia during the 
earliest days of the African campaign, when he was 
our Commander. 

The young man suddenly broke off the course of the 
conversation and said, “General, tell me, what in the 
devil are we doing here anyway? Why are we fighting 
this crazy war?” 
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President Eisenhower said he thought for a minute, 
then he looked at this young Army captain from a rural 
area in the United States and he replied, “Captain, be- 
cause if we didn’t, someone like us would have to fight 
it for us some day.” 

And most of us don’t like to have somebody else do 
our fighting for us. 

I know there are many reasons why what we are doing 
in Vict-Nam is important. We have a treaty there that 
we must honor. We signed a contract that we must 
observe. We want to protect this little nation, South 
Viet-Nam, from being gobbled up by the Communists. 
And we need to prevent disorder in Viet-Nam from spill- 
ing over into all of Asia. 

But those answers, as valid as they are, do not really 
adequately tell a mother or a wife why her son or why 
her husband has gone and given his life on the soil of 
Viet-Nam. It is the answer General Eisenhower gave 
that young captain, I think, that sheds light on the con- 
flict in Viet-Nam tonight. If we didn’t, someone like 
us would have to fight for us some other day closer to 
home or maybe here at home, itself. 

That is true as long as some men in this world refuse 
to live in peace. That is true as long as they try to make 
might right. That is true as long as they try by force 
to take over little countries, small countries. That is 
true as long as violence is their way of imposing their 
will on others. 

Someone is going to have to convince them they are 
wrong. And if we don’t—the next generation will. Ido 
not know that if we win in Viet-Nam there will never be 
another Communist effort to gobble up another free coun- 
try. But I do know that if we fail in Viet-Nam, they 
will have a good precedent for trying to gobble up a lot 
more territory. 

They will be encouraged to take advantage of every 
unrest wherever it occurs. They will be spurred in the 
use of their guerrilla warfare as a way to conquer what 
they could not conquer by open invasion. 

Aggression is never satisfied until it is stopped. Nice 
words and solemn warnings of rhetoric won’t stop an ag- 
gressor or a guerrilla or a Communist. So we are in Viet- 
Nam tonight. Our men are out there fighting because, 
as General Eisenhower said, we hope others after us will 
not have to do our fighting for us. 

For the great sweep of coast that is Viet-Nam, with 
one of the greatest food-producing areas in all the world, 
for it to fall to aggression would mean that somewhere 
else someone else might have to fight. Whether it would 
be in the green jungles of Thailand, on the peaks of the 
Himalayas, or on the Straits of Borneo, I cannot tell you. 

But this I do know: That, too, would be costly. And 
it would be long and it would be hard. 

There are no easy options in this modern world in 
which we live. We cannot choose between war and 
peace as if they were the only two alternatives. The 
choice is often between a certain kind of war now or a 
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more dangerous kind of war later. The choice is often 
between an uneasy peace in most of the world while one 
part of the world is the center of conflict or a peace that 
is broken on many fronts. 

So, my friends of Oklahoma, your President, your 
country—all 50 States, more than 300,000 of our finest 
young men—have taken our stand and we have done so 
because we believe we had to, because we believe we 
must. One day it is going to be over. Some day those 
boys are going to come marching home. Until then, I 
ask on behalf of them, for all of them, all of our men in 
Viet-Nam, I ask you to give them all you can give them. 
Give them your hopes, give them your prayers, give 
them your support, give them your confidence. That is 
the Oklahoma way. I know you won’t let us down. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 8:55 p.m., c.s.t., at ground-break- 
ing ceremonies for a new water and sewer system funded by an 
Economic Development Administration grant and loan approved 
on August 22. The Mid-America Industrial site was formerly an 


ordnance plant which was declared surplus by the Federal Govern- 
ment and purchased by the State of Oklahoma in 1961. 


The President’s News Conference 
of August 27, 1966 


Held on His Birthday in the Living Room 
at the LBJ Ranch 


Tue Presipent. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 
Tue Presient’s Day 


Q. Sir, what have you been doing today? 

Tue Preswent. I read the papers, some messages 
came in, I signed some bills, signed several congratulatory 
messages and letters of various kinds that came out of the 
White House, talked to Senator Dirksen on the tele- 
phone—he called me—TI got a report on the rain. I 
guess that is about it. 

Q. Is this rain going to inhibit the rest of your 
birthday? 

Tue Preswent. No, I don’t think so. We won't 
walk much while it is raining, but we will have a quiet, 
relaxing, restful day as near as we can. We didn’t plan 
any trips. 

Q. How do you feel on your birthday, Mr. President? 
How is your health? Have you gained or lost weight 
since the first of the year, and that sort of thing? 

Tue Preswent. Jack, I feel fine. I was a little tired 
when I came in last night, but I had a good rest during 
the day yesterday in between the various meetings. Iam 
not unusually tired. I doubt that I have ever been in 
better health. I feel good; I sleep well. I had a won- 
derful night's sleep last night. 

I constantly have a problem with my weight. It is 
up and down. If I take two or three days on the road, 
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I go down three or four pounds, then I come back up. 
But weight is no real problem. I haven’t had to buy 
any new clothes. I am still wearing the ranch clothes 
I have had all year. 

I think I had the best night’s sleep I had in a long time. 
I don’t know whether it was the activities of the day, the 
fresh air, or sleeping in a bed that you are used to. 

Q. Mr. President, might it have been the crowds? 
We were expecting something quite not so enthusiastic 
as a result of the polls we have heard about. What did 
you think about them yesterday? 

THE Preswent. I thought they were good. We en- 
joyed them very much. I haven’t seen anything that 
would indicate that we won’t have good turnouts in any 
polls that I have read. 

Q. Mr. President, do you have anything else to say 
today about the Governor of Oklahoma? 

Tue Presipent. No. We appreciated very much his 
coming out to see us. We enjoyed our visit in Oklahoma. 
I think Oklahoma is one of the States with a great future. 

It is moving forward rapidly, improving its transporta- 
tion system, conserving its resources, developing its rivers 
and bringing deep water inland. And the economic de- 
velopment of Oklahoma—like a good many other States 
right now—is going by leaps and bounds. 

Q. Did Senator Dirksen offer you any wisdom over 
the phone today, sir? 

Tue Preswent. I always enjoy my visits with Senator 
Dirksen. He passed on his birthday greetings. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had come to the White House person- 
ally on Thursday, and talked to me about our trip 
yesterday. 

Senator Dirksen had read reports about it. We re- 
minded him that Luci and Pat had left Washington in 
company with the dog and had proceeded in the direction 
of Illinois. He said he at least had two or three extra 
constituents for a few days. 

He talked to Mrs. Johnson for awhile. They are both 
great gardeners and beautification experts. 


That was about the extent of the conversation. 

Q. Does Mrs. Johnson have a surprise party planned 
for you today? 

Mrs. Jounson. No, I wouldn’t say it is a surprise. It 
will be very casual and homelike, with some good friends 
and family. 

We will have barbecue, Western-style beans and birth- 
day cake; hopefully, a ride around the ranch, if it clears 
off enough. 


Some BirTHDAY REMINISCENCES 


Q. Mr. President, do you feel you have any special 
problems on this birthday, as far as the world and the 
Nation are concerned? 

Tue Presment. A President always has many prob- 


lems. They change from day to day and week to week. 
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Sure, we have problems, grave ones. But we have none 
that we don’t feel confident that we can find the answer to. 

The problems that we have—as I have said so fre- 
quently all year—are the problems that we have been 
fighting so hard to attain, namely, full employment, a 
high standard of living, and better housing. 

We are now ata point that I have envisioned and 
sought all of my adult life—or even as a boy. My earliest 
memories were hearing my grandfather, who was a lead- 
ing advocate in this part of the country for social justice, 
talk about the plight of the tenant farmer, the necessity 
for the worker to have the protection of bargaining, the 
need for improvement of our transportation to get the 
farmer out of the mud with blacktop roads, particularly 
the red schoolhouse and the tenant purchase program 
where a worker could attain something of his own. I 
tried to reflect that yesterday in my speech in Denver. 

That was the philosophy handed down to me by my 
father, that he expressed all through his political life, and 
also my grandfather, my mother’s father. 

So, both of my grandfathers and my own father, in his 
political years, believed in this. And later, when I went 
to college, the president of my school was constantly 
preaching better schools, better roads, better living con- 
ditions, and better protection for our workers. 

Then I went out and taught in a Mexican-American 
school and dealt with the underprivileged. Folks could 
stay in school sometimes only 3 or 4 months and then they 
would have to leave to go and pick the beets or stay in 
the cotton fields, and things of that kind. 

I longed for the day when we could really do something 
about minimum wages, elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, higher education, and better health, because I saw 
the effects of the tapeworm and the malnutrition on the 
children that I worked with, both in the poor districts in 
Houston and in the Latin American area of South Texas. 

I talked to Mr. David Dubinsky this morning. He 
first excited me about the necessity of having an adequate 
minimum wage. We couldn’t get a rule and couldn’t get 
the bill upon the floor. We had to call a Democratic 
caucus and we had to really force the hand of the 
leadership. 

We had to almost take the leadership away from the 
leaders of our own party in the Congress. We had rules 
problems in those days like you do now in Judge Smith’s 
committee. 





I remember Mr. Dubinsky got three of us from Texas 
to sign the petition to call a party caucus. That was, I 
guess, in 1938. 

That was on a 25 cents an hour minimum wage, the 
first one in the Nation. And of the three, we were all 
threatened with political oblivion and defeat. Two of 
them were defeated in the next election in the primary 
of 1940, Maury Maverick of San Antonio, and Con- 
gressman McFarland of Wichita Falls. 

The minimum wage was 25 cents an hour. I don’t 
know what happened to me except I didn’t have an op- 
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ponent. This was my first term and they thought it was 
kind of fair to give a fellow a second term. 

But then, I eagerly sought to work with President 
Roosevelt in the NYA and I became State Director for the 
State of Texas. 


Smitty asked a number of questions at the Press Office 
the other day on various birthdays that I had had. I 
thought about my NYA experiences and how we fought 
to get more children in elementary school in the work pro- 
gram, very similar to what we are doing now in our 
poverty program; and how we tried to keep the children 
from dropping out of high school in 1934, 1935, and 
1936. 

We tried to have a higher education or college pro- 
gram. We tried to improve our health activities by 
training nurses in NYA, just as we are training them to- 
day. Here in this room, the first month I was President, 
we formulated the poverty program. 


Through all these years I have sought, asked, and been 
given the opportunity to make some effort in the field of 
fighting a war on poverty, illiteracy, ignorance, disease, 
and for conserving our resources, beautifying our lands. 

Our beautification program started when we built 400 
highway parks in Texas. We put flowers in them and 
barbecue benches, and so forth, in the years 1935-36, 30 
years ago. 

But there is a difference between what a State NYA 
Director can do, to fight poverty and ugliness and to 
conserve resources as we did over here on this river in 
building our dams, and what a President can do. You 
have seen the ponds on all of these farms and the terracing 
that we have done. You know of the people that we 
lave in our universities and in our Job Corps. In those 
days we had CCC and NYA. 

Being President does make a difference. Thirty years 
has made a difference. 


GreAT Society PROGRAMS 


I looked at the record the other day. Some people 
argue about whether you should say that a grant for a 
hospital in a city is an urban expenditure. You saw the 
one in Ellenville, number 6,647. 

We are building those hospitals, those parks, we are 
adding those recreational areas, going into the slums, and 
we are today spending about twice as much—as I told 
President Eisenhower the day before yesterday—in this 
field than we were during the late fifties. 


We are spending about a third more than we were 
just 21% years ago in the fields of education and health 
alone. In education we have increased our expenditure 
from $4 billion 800 million under President Kennedy to 


about $10.2 billion presently. 


We have increased our health expenditure about $5 
billion. The total appropriations this year for health and 
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education, just those two fields, is $10 billion more than 
they were 21/2 years ago. 

When you consider that figure relatively, that is twice 
as much as Mr. Hoover spent on the entire Federal 
budget. 

So when I come home and Mrs. Davis, who runs the 
ranch for us, tells me that her littke Negro daughter is 
the runner-up in the all-around best student in the Stone- 
wall School, I get great satisfaction to see the progress 
that has been made. 

She couldn’t have been in the Stonewall School 30 
years ago. She certainly wouldn’t have been the runner- 
up, one of the two selected. And she wouldn’t be looking 
forward to the day when that child could go to college. 

Yesterday the chairman of the Texas Board of Regents 
told me that he just floated $4 million worth of a bond 
issue, because the buildings were bursting at the seams 
and they just had to have more facilities, because so many 
more people were going to college. 

I thought of the nights that we worked all night long 
on payrolls for Texas colleges in order to keep NYA kids 
in school in 1935 and 1936. 

Yesterday the Governor told me of the great advance 
that had taken place in our educational system in this 
State. He rode home with us last night. He expects 
to come back tonight, along with Melvin and Mrs. Win- 
ters, probably Judge and Mrs. Moursund, and maybe 
Judge Heath, a friend of ours who has an adjoining ranch 
and is chairman of the Board of Regents of the University. 

We will sit around and count our blessings. But the 
blessing that I consider best is the opportunity that I have 
today—that I never had before—as leader of the people 
of this country in waging a war on the dreadful enemies 
of all mankind—disease, ignorance, illiteracy, poverty, 
ugliness, and so forth—and to wage it effectively. 

The Congress has given me a good many of those, too. 
To be frank and candid, of course I am disappointed that 
we couldn’t get the demonstration cities bill through just 
as I recommended it. That is human nature. 

Most of you like to have your stories printed just as 
you write them. But we don’t have that kind of system 
in Government. I can’t resign, as you can, if your editor 
changes your story too much and inserts different facts. 

Congress has said that we will give you $1 billion for 
3 years. That is close to what was recommended. If 
you do your first 3 years right, then we have no doubt but 
that we can move on. 

So, I am grateful for that. It took me 20 months to 
get rent supplements—but I have it. We are on our 
way. That is something we haven't had in the last 30 
years—the period I am talking about. 

It has been a long, slow process to get our Teacher 
Corps so we can go into these areas. I know what we 
can do. We can get our civil rights bill, our housing, 
our demonstration cities, our urban renewal, rent supple- 
ments, and Teacher Corps. 
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Look at what you saw in Denver yesterday. I told 
Senator Dirksen about that this morning. I said, “When 
they ask you, ‘How can these cities handle some of their 
problems?’ the first thing I would say is, ‘Go and see 
Denver.’ ” 

You drove through the places where you would expect 
to see the ghettoes in Denver and you saw modest homes. 
I said to some of my people that it looked very much like 
my mother’s home in Austin, Texas, a three-bedroom little 
home with one bath, with a beautiful lawn, small, at- 
tractive, with flowers growing in the windows, well kept 
with great pride, and happy people living in it. 

It would have been difficult to believe that those were 
Negro homes, if you hadn’t seen them standing there 
and if the Mayor and the Governor of two different 
parties hadn’t told you that they had, in their judgment, 
the fairest housing bill of any State in the Union. 

They had committees to control housing. ‘The Scripps- 
Howard publisher and the Denver Post publisher, Mr. 
Hoyt, told me how hard they worked to have these com- 
mittees go around and help with these problems, encour- 
aging home ownership. 

He told how the Negroes had taken really a dis- 
proportionate share of their income and put it into home 
purchase, because they had such pride in the place where 
they lived. 

They had no problem with outsiders coming in and 
staging big marches and pickets with signs. Some people 
just felt Denver had to have one. So, some of them came 
in and urged one. They said it was the biggest flop of 
the year because these people have their homes and they 
are happy. 

In some of the areas 70, 80, 90 percent of those homes 
we saw yesterday were inhabited by Negroes and by 
Mexicans and by people who had a part in home 
ownership. 

My father supported Jim Ferguson for Governor in 
1914. He was running for office on building more red 
schoolhouses, building better roads to our marketplaces 
and to our cities, and having a tenant purchase program 
where a tenant could go and buy his home. That is what 
caused me to put in my Denver speech yesterday that a 
man who is expected to cultivate, plant, grow, chop, 
and pick cotton—if he has a chance to get a part of that 
two bales—has a little better attitude and his work and 
production are a little bit better than if the landlord gets 
it all, 

BirarTisAN SUPPORT 


You must remember that this is not an exclusive party 
achievement. I had almost a third of the Republican 
votes in the election. Dirksen said yesterday, “Why did 
you take all of my Republican Senators off?” 

I said, “We believe in equal treatment. We had 
Democratic Senators and three Republican Senators. 
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We had Senator Church and two Democrats from Okla- 
homa. We had Senator Jordan and two Republicans 
from Colorado. The things we are doing, we are doing 
together.” 

I was very pleased that in most of the places people 
identified themselves as Republicans. Officeholders, 
Governors, Congressmen, Senators, editors, and other 
people came up and were pleased with our approach to 
the peace problem in our reactor speech to the Soviet 
Union. They were pleased with what I said in Denver. 

A man on the stage came up and spoke along this line. 
They are helping us with that. 

The whole New England trip was dreamed up and 
planned and envisioned by the dean of the Republicans 
in the Senate. We never got that over, apparently. 

Senator Aiken asked us on the boat to come up and 
dedicate this project and see the prime minister. Then 
they urged us to come to upstate New York. That is not 
strictly a Democratic stronghold. We had, I believe, on 
that trip, four Republican Governors and two Democrats. 
Someone got the idea that we were using Republicans to 
elect Democrats. 

I didn’t see it that way because I didn’t see that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller contributed anything to the election of 
a Democrat. He participated in the discussions that both 
Democrats and Republicans are very vitally interested 
in: pollution, rural development, and demonstration 
cities. So did Senator Javits. So did Senator Aiken. 
It was a Republican law. The Republicans picked up 
the law Senator Aiken had written. Our Budget Director 
vetoed it, was against it until I read on the ticker the UP 
story saying that the Budget Director had appeared 
against it. 

I asked him, “Why? That sounded like a pretty good 
bill to be for.” We had an argument—and I won it. 
So, he went back and changed his testimony and testified 
that we would support the bill. We did. 

The first grant went not to elect a Democratic Con- 
gressman. It went to a Republican Senator in a Re- 
publican State. We did have a Democratic Governor 
who appeared on the platform. We had a Republican 
Senator make a speech. 

We carried it out just as Senator Aiken outlined it. 

The only point I want to make is that these efforts that 
we are making toward peace, to deter aggression, to drive 
out poverty, disease, ignorance, illiteracy, ugliness, and 
waste of resources in the conservation field—I do not have 
a patent on them. Although they have occupied, and 
been the dreams of my family and of me all of my adult 
life, they are not partisan. 

I am seeing some of them come true because people 
of both parties supported me, believing that I wouldn't 
be deeply partisan. I don’t think I have been. That is 
because the people of both parties are helping us today. 

Senator Javits is just as enthusiastic about demonstra- 
tion cities as Iam. Senator Aiken is just as much of an 
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enthusiast for a better rural life in rural communities as 
Iam. As a matter of fact, they reported our food bill 
yesterday out of committee by 11 to 1, I believe. 

Most of our votes have been nonpartisan. We do 
have some partisanship on motions to recommit. I have 
told you about that: where they can really get up and 
denounce the program and say it “ought to be committed 
so that we could make it a little better.” It’s a delaying 
tactic. 

That is human nature. I understand that. I am 
practical and I don’t object to it—provided on final pas- 
sage they vote for the program they denounced. And 
that has been happening reasonably well. 


CurRRENT CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 


I had a list of our progress this week which we will get 
for you in a minute. We had a smashing victory last 
week in passing the demonstration cities bill. ‘The head 
count showed 41 to 39. We passed it nearly 2 to 1, 
because some men came over we didn’t expect. 

This week we passed minimum wage. We now have 
over 50 bills that have come to the President. I signed 
the legislative appropriations bill this morning. 

I have gone rather fully into responding to your 
question about why I am so pleased on my birthday. It 
is because I am seeing these dreams come true. They 
won’t all come true today, this week, this month, or even 
during my administration. 

But in terms of what President Kennedy said in his 
Inaugural Address, a good many folks in this country are 
asking not what their country can do for them, but what 
they can do for their country. 

This week we had an expanded, enlarged, additional 
authority Peace Corps bill. 


We had the criminal package bill on the obstruction 
of justice and witness immunity. That is very important. 
Attorney General Kennedy recommended that. Attor- 
ney General Katzenbach recommended that. I urged 
that upon the Congress, that somebody had to do some- 
thing about it and we did something about it this week. 

There is the minimum wage bill. I remember in Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s administration we had a problem. He 
wanted only 80 cents. We recommended a dollar. 
Now it is $1.60. We are making progress. 

That came about because I remember Mr. Dubinsky 
telling me about garment workers, women, working for 
10 cents or 12 cents an hour. We had women shelling 
pecans in Texas, when I voted for the first minimum wage 


bill, almost 30 years ago, at 8 cents an hour. They 
received 60 cents a day. 


So I get great satisfaction from seeing those things 
going to the Congress and being passed. We had the 
food for freedom bill passed 11 to 1 out of the Agriculture 
Committee. That means that we can do something about 
poverty not only in this country—with our lunches and 
hot breakfasts and things of that kind—but in other coun- 
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tries, where we kept, for example, 35 million or 40 mil- 
lion people in India from starving. 

It takes us back to the Hoover days when we went back 
to Belgium to help the distressed. 

We have scheduled for full action: narcotics, Teacher 
Corps, Department of Transportation, poverty authori- 
zation, elementary and secondary education. All of those 
come up in the full committees next week. 


Oricins oF MANy PROGRAMS UNDER FRANKLIN AND 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Someone said that a good many of these programs 
were begun under President Roosevelt's administration; 
education, poverty, NYA. That is true. A good many 
of them were also advocated by another Roosevelt, Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

I am a great admirer of the contributions he made to 
the Nation as you can see reflected in our conservation 
program. 

I was sent a copy of the New York Times, the front 
page, for the day I was born in 1908. We will show it 
to you later. You will see that the Presidents of that 
period and the President of today have a good many things 
in common—and we are getting some of them done now. 

Before I take some more questions, I want to thank all 
of you for the coverage yesterday, especially CBS, ABC, 
and NBC for bringing the crowd, policy statements, peace 
appeals, and other things, live to the attention of the 
people. 

We are not in any hurry. We want to take any ques- 
tions that any of you want to ask. 


FAMILY PLANS FOR THE BIRTHDAY 


Q. May I ask Mrs. Johnson a question? 

Will any of the immediate family be with you and the 
President today? 

Mrs. Jounson. Lynda Bird will be here. 

Q. Luci hasn't arrived yet? 

Mrs. Jounson. No. 

THE Presivent. Luci was going to fly down. She 
called me. I said that it wasn’t an act of prudence for 
newlyweds with limited economic resources, whose fathers 
are sending them through school and both of them going 
to school, to want to fly down for my birthday. 

So they are driving across the country with the top 
down and with a dog. It is cheaper that way—and 
probably more enjoyable. 

Q. Did you hear from her? 

Tue PresivenT. Yes. 





HEADLINES oF 1908 


Here are some headlines from the New York Times of 
1908. “Roosevelt To Stop Big Man’s Rascality—In- 
structs Farmers in Their Duties.” 


Q. What was the first headline? 
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Tue Preswwent. This is August 27, 1908. You can 
read it. I want to take your questions. You are not 
limited to 30 minutes. You can take whatever time you 
want, and any of you who are bored, you may leave. 

I have done my work; signed the bills, letters, and mes- 
sages and sent some congratulatory messages. 

I am attempting to work out some details about Presi- 
dent Marcos’ visit. I read a very good telegram from 
him this morning on the Asian thing. 

Bill may want to give you the general part of it. I 
don’t care to release the text, but he can give you the 
feel of the White House in this development about which 
I have heard from other leaders throughout the world 
and a good many of them from throughout this country. 


DemocrATIC STATE CONVENTION IN OHIO 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to talk today to the 
Democratic Committee Conference? 

Tue Preswent. They called me early this morning. 
I neglected to tell you. They sang “Happy Birthday.” 
They had 1,200 delegates; had a united party. I con- 
gratulated them on that. 

Q. Who called and sang “Happy Birthday’’? 

Tue Presiwwent. The State Chairman of Ohio. They 
ye having their convention there today. The leading 
Democrats of the State are there, 1,200 of them. They 
sang “Happy Birthday” to me over the phone. They 
gave a lot of applause when he asked, “To whom am I 
speaking?” I said, “Lyndon Johnson.” 

The fellow acted a little nervous. I think he expected 
to get through two or three secretaries. I got on the red 
line probably by mistake. He didn’t understand the 
Ranch system. Sometimes I do answer the phone here. 


Then they laughed and had fun out of that. Then he 
told me that they had a united party, 1,200 were there, 
the candidate for Governor, other leading congressional 
candidates. 


They are very anxious for me to come and tour Ohio 
and visit with them. I told them I would between now 
and election. I told them not to be concerned with 
reports about people not being united. 


I said: “The best proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
You don’t have to have your copy desks take a sample 
of 200 or 300 or 400 people somewhere. You can just 
get out and take a sample yourselves. 

“I had a pretty good sample yesterday in Idaho which 
is not strictly a Democratic State; Colorado with two 
Republican Senators; and even in Oklahoma with a Re- 
publican Governor. The sample was pretty good. We 
will come and sample Ohio later in the year.” 


WESTERN STATES DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE 
Q. I didn’t understand you, sir, on the situation with 
the Western Conference. 


Tue Present. They are going to call this afternoon 
at 1:30. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S THINKING ON ForREIGN MATTERS 


Q. Mr. President, a moment ago you used the word 
“philosophy” for your domestic ideas. You have been 
giving us your domestic philosophy. 

Recently, you have been giving a number of foreign 
policy speeches looking far ahead, the two yesterday, 
the one on China, the OAS speech, and so forth. 

Do these add up to an effort on your part to lay down 
a basic philosophy for what might be called the next 
chapter ahead in world affairs? 

THe Presment. No. I hadn't recognized them as 
being a new effort. What I said, really, yesterday at the 
reactor was what I said the first week I was President 
when I started writing to Mr. Khrushchev—as I tried to 
point out. 

There have been some developments since then. I 
summarized them yesterday to try to keep them in per- 
spective because I am afraid unless a President does go 
back and repeat and remind and point up those things, 
that you may get more concerned with when the airline 
strike is going to be over than you are with our relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

The Denver speech was an elaboration, perhaps, and 
a freshening up of what I said in the speech I made as 
a young Congressman on the floor of the House on our 
relations with other nations when we had the Truman 
Doctrine pending. At that time I said that we should 
have a domestic policy and people abroad should judge 
our foreign policy by what we are doing at home. 

That is not anything revolutionary or new, but it does 
represent my philosophy—and I tried to state it. I 
thought that was a proper audience. 

We are very proud of the fact that the largest support 
we have in the country is the young age group between 
21 and 29. Our support there, according to all the 
samples or tests, is up in the high 60’s. 

I make it a point every week to have a series of con- 
tacts with them. They may be young teachers, Peace 
Corps groups, White House Scholars, Presidential Schol- 
ars, White House aides—some of the young groups. 

I think I had two meetings last week with them. I 
purposely picked out the university for that purpose. I 
wanted to repeat it to some of them who may not have 
been thinking about what I was saying in 1964, or 1934, 
about my views on those subjects. 

I think it is very important for the Communist Chinese, 
the Russians, the North Vietnamese to know this—as I 
tried to say in my press conference the other day. 

We now have exhaustive studies going on as to how we 
can take these instruments that we have used to deter 
aggression in South Viet-Nam for peaceful purposes. 
That is what we are using that reactor out there for— 
the one we went to yesterday. 

That is what we want to use Da Nang base for. We 
have men asking, “What can we do when we have 
Da Nang available as in instrument for social justice and 
an increased standard of living?” 
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I read a long memorandum on that coming home on 
the plane last night. We are hopeful for the future and 
that was part of the purpose of the speech yesterday in 
Denver. 


Tue NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN NATIONS 


Q. Your statement concerning the Soviet Union ap- 
peared to some of us as a restatement by you of the critical 
need for the two superpowers of the world to understand 
one another. 

I wonder if you could say what made you feel that this 
was essential, or if you feel that there is really a hopeful 
prospect for this. 

Tue Preswent. I have always felt it essential for all 
of them to understand it. I feel the same way about the 
Chinese on the mainland and the North Vietnamese. 
The purpose of the Baltimore speech was so they could 
really understand what was in our heart. 

That is a difficulty we have with the Communists when 
we try to get them to let newspapermen go into China. 
They refuse it and refuse to let us send them some of our 
exchange people. This even happens to the Sovict Union. 
They stop them in Tokyo. 

That is notwithstanding a renewed cultural exchange 
agreement. 

That is why I suggested the space discussions. I went 
to the United Nations in Eisenhower's administration to 
make a similar suggestion. This year I thought maybe we 
could have a hope of a treaty with Russia. I made our 
proposal. 

They came along some months later and made some- 
what substantially the same proposal. 

We do think that one of our great weaknesses in the 
world is in the inadequate quality of understanding. I 
think one of our problems is you don’t understand my 
motivations and I don’t understand yours, even though 
we work close together every day. 

I think it is going to take a lot of explaining for the 
Russians to see what is truly in our hearts, because it is 
so different from what they really believe. The same 
thing is true of China and North Viet-Nam. 

When they do understand, I don’t think we will have 
as much trouble. So I am doing all I can to open up 
these things, to have newspaper people visit them. Look 
at some of the visas we have approved for people to go 
there. 

We would like to see people go into Red China. I 
tried to talk about that when I talked about our interests 
in the Pacific in my television speech that Mr. Fulbright 
pointed out might have involved new commitments. It 
doesn’t. We have no new commitments. We made that 
clear to him. 


I have no desire to make any commitment by impli- 
cation, or otherwise, without the approval of Congress— 
as I showed you before I sent the planes and Marines 
into North Viet-Nam. I got that resolution from the 
Congress on resisting aggression. 
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All I am saying is that we do have commitments and 
obligations out there already. I am trying to make those 
people see that we are not a big, bad wolf, who is going 
to eat them up. 

We ought to find a better way in the world to live 
together, rather than just shooting off people’s heads and 
cutting their throats. 


PROBLEMS OF A PRESIDENT’S WIFE 


Q. Mrs. Johnson, what are you going to have for 
dinner tonight? 

Q. What did you give the President for his birthday, 
Mrs. Johnson? 

Mrs. Jounson. The present is not a secret, but it is 
not something that I am going to talk about. 

As for what we are going to have for dinner, we are 
going to have barbecue, Western-style beans—because 
they are expandable and, as you have heard, my husband 
has a habit of adding a few extra people—a couple of 
birthday cakes, and some homemade peach ice cream, 
which is one of our favorites here. 

Q. What has your job been as a political wife over the 
last 30 years. 

Mrs. Jounson. That is a large question. I guess it 
has been sharing ali of my husband’s experiences and 
learning about our country. 

If I may, I would like to add a sentence or two about 
what a trip like yesterday’s means. I think it is some- 
thing like this: You come back with an enormous appre- 
ciation of the lusty vitality of this country. 


Did any of you ride in that helicopter over Idaho and 
look down? It looked like beautiful, lush, green patches 
and right next to it was a slot that looked like the land- 
scape of the moon. 

It was as if a giant pin had been drawn across the 
land dividing it. The difference was water. That is 
one of our big problems. It is far from solved, but as 
long as it is there waiting for you, anybody in public 
life can’t help but just get excited about it and you are 
bound to be hopeful about man’s ability. 

Then you go to that reactor plant. It is very hard for 
me to understand anything about atomic science. But I 
can understand a light bulb. There you see the great 
possibilities for power that that opens up. 

My husband has talked at length about what we saw 
in Denver, but something else was registering about every 
step of the way as we rode along several big boulevards 
with their gorgeous green median strips, bordered by 
great trees, and with brilliant flowers—all so well kept. 

I was thinking that somebody loved this town and gave 
it a long lead time in planning it. Maybe they are not 
even around now, but their children are—just as ours 
will be 30 years from now for the plans that we need to 
make for the future of our cities. 

You have no idea how delighted I was when we got 
out of the car and the first thing you (turning to the 
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President) said to me was, “Isn’t this the prettiest city you 
ever saw?” 

I was pleased you were thinking along the same lines, 
because what happens to our cities is at the top of the list 
of problems. 

Q. Mrs. Johnson, are you planning any trips of your 
own this fall? 

Mrs. Jounson. I think mostly I will just go with him. 
I do have one or two that I want very much to take. 


THe Preswent’s Ciostnc REMARKS 


Tue Preswent. I would like to point out one thing 
that the publishers pointed out to me yesterday. They 
told me that when Denver was born there was no grass 
growing in the area, there was not a tree present. They 
said that all of that mas manmade. Man brought in the 
grass, the trees, the water, the fertilizer that led to the 
beautiful scenery we saw. 

That is what can be done with that kind of an area. 
We saw the same sort of thing in Idaho. 

One of the deepest interests that I have had in the 
legislative field has been in the field of space, as you 
know. I had the Sputnik hearings, the investigation 
where we wrote the first space bill, the selection of the 
administrator, and so forth. I never had a chance to go 
to Idaho. 

I shall always be deeply in debt to Joe Martin. He 
appointed me as a member of the House on the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee. I sat next to Senator Van- 
denberg all during my pcriod of service on the committee. 
I remember how he presented his deepest thoughts on the 
effect of the atom on international relationship. 

He was always making excellent doodles. When he 
would leave the room I would go over, pick them up, and 
put them in a little case. I have some of them framed 
now. 

When I left the House to become a Senator, the first 
thing I shot for was the Atomic Energy Committee. 
When I became the leader I had to give it up. Senator 
Pastore didn’t have a major committee and the only 
way to give him one was to give him one of my own. I 
did give up that one and now he is the ranking member 
of that committee. 

I said in Idaho exactly what I said in Llano. We had 
a river washing any number of people into the Gulf. We 
put in six dams there. Now we have irrigation and 
beautiful crops, and a pretty recreation area where poor 
people can enjoy themselves. 

I can remember in Llano when you could buy a thou- 
sand acres for $500. Recently I saw a green spot and 
asked how much it was worth. I was told $1,400 an acre. 
The same thing has happened here. The land has gone 
from $200 to $600 an acre. The reason is water. Man 
made the land in Llano 100 times more valuable, because 
of those dams. 

Everybody in this country fought them. We had a 
big public investigation saying that I caused a manmade 
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flood because we tried to build them. The power com- 
panies tried to keep us from building them. 

Bob (Baskin) will remember, because in those days we 
had that Senate investigation. We saw what can be done. 
We had done it here and we are trying to do it in other 
places. 

Tue Press. Thank you. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s seventy-first news conference was held 
in the living room at the LBJ Ranch, Johnson City, Tex., at 11:15 


a.m., c.s.t., on Saturday, August 27, 1966. As printed, his remarks 
follow the text released by the White House. 


Western States Democratic Conference 


The President’s Remarks by Telephone to Members 
Meeting at Glacier Park, Montana. August 27, 1966 


Yesterday Mrs. Johnson and I traveled west from 
Washington, along with a number of Congressmen and 
Governors, to visit the atomic reactor testing station in 
Idaho, one of our leading universities in Denver, and a 
promising new industrial development in Oklahoma. 

We saw in a few hours three of the basic elements of 
the American West of 1966: 


—One was the powerful influence of modern science. 

Another was the advancement of education and its 
meaning to all human progress. 

—The third was the growth of industry with its new 
jobs and new dollars, made possible in part by the 
wise stewardship of our natural resources. 


I wish my schedule had been flexible enough to stop off 
in Glacier Park and attend the Western States Democratic 
Conference. Then I would have seen two more vital 
elements of this great section of America: 


—a spectacular national playground and _ scenic 
wonder; 

—and perhaps the most important of all, the men and 
women whose leadership gives life and meaning to 
all of these other things. 


Since I couldn’t be with you in person, I’m grateful for 
this opportunity to greet you by telephone and wish you 
well in your good work. 

The 89th Congress will soon become history—and what 
a bright chapter in history it will be. 

It has passed more landmark legislation than any other 
Congress—the elementary and secondary education act, 
the higher education act, voting rights, Medicare, traffic 
safety, and many more. 

So I want to thank you for helping elect a wise and 
responsible Congress to carry forward the program of the 
Great Society. I know your efforts this year will be just 
as effective. 

But I am mindful that no Congress and no President 
can solve all of the problems of 20th century America, 
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A great segment of our leadership resides in the States— 
in your Governors and legislatures and in those of you 
who guide the policies of our party. 

So much of what we do requires the closest cooperation 
and mutual respect among all levels of government. 

We cannot be satisfied until our air is clean and all of 
our rivers, lakes, and bays are free of pollution. 

We cannot be satisfied until all of our streets and 
neighborhoods are safe from crime. 

We cannot be satisfied until all of our people have 
equal rights, and as good an education as they can get, 
and enough medical care, and decent homes and good 
jobs. 

Your communities and States have very heavy respon- 
sibilities in accomplishing these objectives. 

No country on earth has ever had more freedom, 
greater wealth, or a higher standard of living for so many 
people. 

The fact that we are still not satisfied—that we are still 
concerned about those who do not yet share in these 
advantages—is, to me, the mark of a noble people. 

I deeply appreciate your support of this administration’s 
program. I am especially grateful that you would depart 
from your regular business to give us encouragement in 
our policies in southeast Asia. 

Please continue to give us your wise counsel and strong 
leadership in the coming weeks and months. 

Know that we value your work, and know that the 
time and energy you devote to the Democratic Party are 
important contributions to your country. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m., c.s.t., by telephone from 
his ranch in Johnson City, Tex. 


As printed, this item follows the advance text released at San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Equal Employment Opportunity in 
Banks With Federal Deposits 


Announcement of Applicability of Regulations 
Prohibiting Discrimination on Basis of Race, Color, 
Creed, or National Origin. August 27, 1966 


President Johnson announced today that nearly 14,000 
banks eligible to receive deposits of Federal Government 
funds are being brought under Federal nondiscrimina- 
tion regulations, 

Under the new rules banks throughout the country in 
which Federal funds are placed on deposit will be prohib- 
ited from discriminating against employees or applicants 
for jobs on the basis of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

The banks were informed in letters from Secretary of 
the Treasury Fowler to the chief executive officers of all 
banks eligible to be depositaries of Federal funds. 

All the 13,366 banks insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, which have approximately 
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568,000 employees, are eligible to be depositaries. Some 
400 to 500 other banks and trust companies are cligible 
to be depositaries for certain types of funds. 

Federal funds increase the lending capacity of the 
banks receiving them. Federal funds on deposit in banks 
have averaged between $4 and $5 billion in recent times, 

The nondiscrimination provisions are contained in Ex- 
ecutive Order 11246, which prohibits discrimination by 
Government contractors. The Department of Justice 
recently ruled that Government deposits with depositary 
banks constitute contracts covered by the order. 

The banks are being brought under the order by 
amendments to the Treasury depositary regulations. ‘The 
amendments will provide that acceptance of a Govern- 
ment deposit after November 30 will make the require- 
ments of the order a part of the contract with the bank. 

A copy of Secretary Fowler’s letter to the banks is 
attached. 

To the Chief Executive Officer: 

I am taking this means of informing you, as chief ex- 
ecutive officer of a Government depositary, of an im- 
portant determination that affects your bank. 

The United States Department of Justice has ruled 
that Government deposits with banks constitute contracts 
covered by Executive Order 11246, which prohibits dis- 
crimination by Government contractors against employ- 
ees or applicants for employment because of race, color, 
creed or national origin. A copy of this Executive Order 
is attached. Regulations governing compliance with the 
Order may be found in Title 41, CFR, Chapter 60. 

Accordingly, Government depositaries are being made 
subject to the Order by an amendment to the depositary 
regulations which provides that acceptance of a Govern- 
ment deposit after November 30, 1966, will make the 
requirements of the Order a part of the contract with the 
bank. A copy of the amendment to the regulations is also 
attached. 

I know I can count on the banking community to make 
positive efforts to accomplish the purposes of the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order. 

Sincerely, 
Henry H. Fowrer 
Note: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 


For the text of Executive Order 11246 of September 24, 1965, 
see 1 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 305. 


Interest Rates and the Economy 


Statement by the President in Response to President 
Truman’s Statement on the Effect of Rising Interest 
Rates. August 29, 1966 


[As read at the Press Secretary’s briefing] 


“President Truman, in his usual forthright manner, has 
spoken out against the rapid escalation in interest rates. 
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As I said in December, and have repeated several times 
since, I, too, am concerned about the interest rate rise 
and what it means to many Americans. However, I can- 
not agree with President Truman that our economy is in 
danger of recession or depression. 

“The tightness of money mainly reflects the extreme 
buoyancy of our economy and the resulting very sharp 
rise in the demand for credit. ‘These are symptoms of 
strength, not weakness. But we need to find better ways 
to restrain inflationary pressures than by resorting merely 
to the high interest rates we have been witnessing.” 


note: The statement was read by George Christian at his news 
conference at 11:35 a.m., c.s.t., on Monday, August 29, 1966, at 
San Antonio, Tex. It was not made public in the form of a White 
House press release. 


National Labor-Management Panel 


Announcement of Appointment of Three Members 
and Reappointment of Two Members. 
August 29, 1966 


The President today announced the appointment of 
the following to be members of the National Labor- 
Management Pancl: 


Joun C. Quinty, of New York City, vice president of personnel 
and industrial relations, the Shell Oil Co., to succeed Gerry 
E. Morse, vice president, Honeywell, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Quilty, born in McAlester, Okla., August 6, 1908, was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa at the University of Oklahoma. He 
joined Shell as an attorney in 1954. He has served on several 
occasions as a U.S. employer delegate to the International 
Labor Organization meetings in Europe and South America. 
His term expires May 22, 1969. 

Netson G. Batt, vice president, industrial relations, the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, to succeed J. V. Cairns, 
director, industrial relations, the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co. Mr. Ball, born in East Palestine, Ohio, has been a man- 
agement official of Goodyear since 1926 and has held his pres- 
ent position since January 1, 1966. He is a member of the 
National Urban League’s Commerce and Industry Council 
and the Plans for Progress Advisory Council. His term expires 
May 22, 1967. 

Antuony J. DeAnprapr, president, International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants Union of North America, of Pressmen’s 
Home, Tenn., to succeed C. J. Haggerty, president, Building 
and Construction Trades Department, AFL-CIO. Mr. De- 
Andrade, born in Cambridge, Mass., was a member of the 
National War Labor Board in Washington during the Second 
World War and is presently vice president and member of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. He 
has served as a member of the Labor Advisory Council of the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, and 
as a member of the President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped. His term expires May 22, 1969. 

The President also reappointed two members for 3-year 
terms: 

J. Pau Sr. Surr, chairman, Board of Directors, Pacific Maritime 
Association, for a term ending May 22, 1969. 

Irvine J. Bruestonr, administrative assistant to the president, 


United Automobile Workers, Detroit, for a term ending May 
22, 1969. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 
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Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Research and Development) 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Dr. Russell D. O’Neal. August 29, 1966 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Dr. Russell D. O'Neal as Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Research and Development). Dr. O'Neal is 
presently vice president of Aerospace Systems and Group 
Executive, Bendix Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. O'Neal was born in Columbus, Ind., on February 
15, 1914. He has extensive experience in the fields of 
nuclear physics, microwave radar test equipment, design 
of high speed computer equipment, guided missiles, and 
systems analysis. 

He received a bachelor of arts degree from DePauw 
University in 1936 and a Ph. D. in physics from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1941. 

In 1942 Dr. O’Neal joined the staff of the Radiation 
Laboratory at Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
work on radar developments. He remained with the 
Radiation Laboratory until 1945. In 1946 he joined 
Eastman Kodak Co. where he served as project physicist 
through 1948. In 1949 Dr. O'Neal joined the Willow 
Run Research Center, Michigan, as head of the Acro- 
physics Group. 

In 1952 he joined the Fort Worth Division of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation as assistant division 
manager and in 1953 became program director. In 1955 
he became director of systems planning for the Bendix 
Corporation. In 1957 he was promoted to general man- 
ager, Systems Division, and 3 years later to vice presi- 
dent for engineering and research. In 1963 he was again 
promoted to his present position with the Bendix Corpo- 
ration. He has also served in a number of Department 
of Defense consulting positions. 

Dr. O’Neal is married to the former Monique Tinlot 
and they have two children. They presently reside at 
909 Heatherway, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


note: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 


U.S. Ambassador to the Republic 
of Guinea 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Rebinson 


Mellvaine of Pennsylvania. August 29, 1966 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Robinson Mcllvaine of Pennsylvania, a Career 
Foreign Service Officer, as United States Ambassador to 
the Republic of Guinea. He succeeds Ambassador 
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James I. Loeb, who returned to newspaper publishing 
last October. 

Mr. Mcllvaine was born on July 17, 1913, at Down- 
ingtown, Pa. He received his bachelor’s degree from 
Harvard University and also undertook graduate studies 
in international law there. In World War II he was a 
commander in the Navy. From 1946-1953 he was pub- 
lisher of the Downingtown Archive. 

He joined the Department of State in 1953 in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. He 
was Chairman of the United States Section of the Carib- 
bean Commission from 1953 to 1956 and Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Public Affairs from 1954 to 1956. 

He has served abroad as Deputy Chief of Mission at 
Lisbon and Leopoldville and as Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Dahomey. In 1964 he was Chief of the State 
Department’s Congo Task Force. He has attended the 
Foreign Service Institute’s Senior Seminar in Foreign 
Policy and was Coordinator of the National Interdepart- 
mental Seminar in 1964. From 1965 until early 1966 
he served as Special Assistant for Psychological Strategy 
in the Office of Ambassador-at-Large Harriman. For 
the past several months he has served as Country Director 
in the Department for five West African nations, includ- 
ing Guinea. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 


American Airlines’ Labor Dispute 


Announcement of Report to the President by the 
Emergency Board Appointed To Investigate the Airlines’ 
Dispute With the Transport Workers Union. 

August 30, 1966 


The Emergency Board appointed by President John- 
son to investigate the dispute between American Airlines 
and the Transport Workers Union, AFL-CIO, reported 
to the President today. 

The Board, appointed under the Railway Labor Act 
on July 27, submitted its report to the President after 30 
days of mediation efforts and formal hearings. 

Because of the prospect that collective bargaining can 
resolve the dispute, the Board did not make specific rec- 
ommendations on the wage and other money items in the 
dispute or on each one of the many matters at issue. 
In its report the Board stated: 

“Emergency Boards usually make detailed recommen- 
dations for a package settlement, specifying the Board’s 
judgment on each of these matters. This Board has de- 
cided, after careful consideration, to depart from con- 
vention. It is the Board’s considered judgment that 
precise recommendations at this time would be a disrup- 
tive rather than a contributory factor in the negotiations.” 

The Board’s report does include particular recommen- 
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dations on some issues such as work rules and grievance 
procedures. In addition to its recommendations, the 
Board stressed the public interest in the case, stating: 

“. . . the public interest in the dispute remains an 
important factor. The public interest in the settlement 
of this dispute involves both an avoidance of another 
shutdown this year in the airline industry and a settlement 
consonant with the economic welfare of the industry, in- 
cluding its employees, and the health of the economy. 
An exaggerated settlement in this case would dislocate 
relations in sectors of the industry already settled, and 
would escalate later settlements in the airline industry. 
While there have been differentials, in wage rates and 
benefits among air carriers—American Airlines has been 
higher on balance—these variations have not been very 
large. An exaggerated settlement might also have a de- 
gree of repercussion on settlements in other industries, 
particularly in transportation, given the role of the Gov- 
ernment in the airline industry and the prominence given 
to disputes in this sector. The Board regards the general 
range of the settlement in this case to have been estab- 
lished and to have been explored in mediation with the 
parties.” 

The members of the Board were John T. Dunlop, pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard University, Chairman; 
Bayless Manning, dean of the Stanford University School 
of Law; and J. Patterson Drew, Washington attorney. 


NOTE: The 53-page processed report was made public with the 
release. 


The Emergency Board was created by Executive Order 11291 
of July 27, 1966 (2 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs. 1000). 


American Legion National Convention 


The President’s Remarks to Delegates at the National 
Guard Armory. August 30, 1966 


Commander James, distinguished Legionnaires, ladies of 
the Auxiliary: 

It is a great privilege to welcome you to your Capital. 

This year you have come 60,000 strong, representing 
posts in every State and in 16 countries abroad. You 
have come to discuss questions of the greatest significance 
to our country. 

Your fellow countrymen—and particularly your com- 
rade from Memorial Highway Post 352 of Blanco County, 
Texas—will listen very closely to what you say here and 
what you do here. 

You will be discussing matters of concern to every vet- 
eran and his family; the laws that some of you wrote 
years ago, and that now form the foundation of a great 
medical, educational, and pension system—the adminis- 
tration of those laws—and the improvement that time 
and experience have suggested. 
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But your interests range far beyond Jaws for veterans 
alone—vital as those are. Because you have served our 
country’s flag, because you have left your homes and 
families in time of danger, you seek the common dream 
of those who have risked the hell of war. That dream is 
peace among all the nations of this earth. 

It is about that dream that I have come here to speak 
to you this afternoon—of peace that is won by the pa- 
triot’s courage, that is maintained by his vigilance, that 
is strengthened by his imagination, and that is ennobled 
by his compassion. 

I know that in some quarters today patriotism is re- 
garded with puzzlement or disdain. 

There are plentiful reasons for this. Many people 
fecl a deep sense of rootlessness in the swirling currents 
of modern life. They are strangers to their neighbors 
and their community, and so they feel estranged from 
their country. 

To others, patriotism too often means patrioteering. 
It means concealing a world of error and wrong judg- 
ment beneath the flag. It means a narrow, provincial 
view of the world, at a time when mankind should rise 
above its ancient instincts. 

Now let us say what we mean by the word—as simply 
as we know how. 

Love of country. Not the love that can only be cele- 
brated within the vault of selfishness. Not the love that 
scorns the devotion of other men for their countries, that 
demands slavish homage from those beyond our shores. 

We mean that love of peace, of comradeship and 
shared experience, of all the suffering and joy that really 
go to make up a people’s history. We mean that confi- 
dent love that does not require for its security that other 
men yield to our vision of man’s destiny. We mean that 
courageous love that sees in the oppression of other peo- 
ples a challenge to itsclf—and that reaches out to meet 
that challenge. 

Inspired by that love, then a nation is strong enough 
for any task. Bereft of it, all the laws it hastens to adopt 
may really be of no avail. The great Edmund Burke, 
speaking for the people of America in the English House 
of Commons, asked this of his colleagues: 

“Do you imagine, then, that it is the Land-Tax Act 
which raises your revenue? That it is the annual vote 
in the Committee of Supply, which gives you your army? 
Or that it is the mutiny bill which inspired it with bravery 
and discipline? No! Surely, no. It is the love of the 
people; it is their attachment to their government, from 
the sense of the deep stake that they have in such a glorious 
institution, which gives you your army and your navy, 
and infuses into both that liberal obedience without which 
your army would be a base rabble and your navy nothing 
but rotten timber.” 

These words of Edmund Burke are useful for any na- 
tion to ponder in time of peace. I think they are quite 
indispensable in time of conflict. They tell us where our 
ultimate strength really lies: not in laws, not even in 
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industrial power, not in weapons of technology, but in 
the love of our people for America. 

Thousands of miles from this hall, your successors in 
the uniform of our country are at this moment fighting 
with the courage that flows from that love. 

They are the best trained, the best equipped, the best 
supported army that America has ever put on any field 
of battle. Their morale is as high as their firepower is 
great. ‘They have encountered an enemy whose tactics 
are unlike those a modern American army has ever faced 
before. And they are beating him in engagement after 
engagement, day after day. 

Make no mistake about the character of this war. Our 
adversaries have done us at least one great service: They 
have described this war for what it is—in unmistakable 
terms. It is meant to be the opening salvo in a series of 
bombardments—or, as they are called in Peking, “Wars 
of liberation.” 

And if it succeeds in South Viet-Nam, then, as Marshal 
Lin Piao says, “The people in other parts of the world 
will see . . . that what the Vietnamese people can do, 
they can do, too.” 

It may be that this is only rhetoric. It may be that 
this is only the grandiose propaganda of one whose coun- 
try has not fared so well in other continents this year. 
But as the Economist of London wrote only last week, 
“Until and unless there is solid evidence that China does 
not intend to do what Lin Piao says it wants to do, or 
cannot do it, the only safe assumption for the Americans 
or anybody else to make is that the Chinese mean every 
word they say. That,” says the Economist, “is where 
any sober Asia policy starts from.” 

The bravery of young American patriots on the bat- 
tlefield, and the steadfast determination of our people 
at home, will—in time—bring an end to this trial of 
aggression. 

And if valor alone were required, there would be no 
cause for concern for the future. Each generation of 
Americans in turn has demonstrated that courage is 
deeply ingrained in the American character. 

But the years that lic ahead of us call for our imagina- 
tion and compassion, as well as they call for our courage. 

And even the most narrowly self-interested must sce 
that this isso. Unless we have the imagination to under- 
stand what is happening in the world, we may very well 
find ourselves—together with all of our friends among 
the highly developed nations—facing a series of explo- 
sive crises, in which our military involvement is urgently 
at issue. 

Here are the raw data with which we must work: 

By 1970 over one-half of the world’s population will 
live in the southern half of the globe. Yet they will 
command only a sixth of the world’s total goods and 
services. 

In 40 nations, the annual per capita income is rising 
by 1 percent a year, or less. By the end of the century, 
if this rate continues, their per capita income will have 
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risen to $170 a year. Our per capita income here in 
America will then be approaching not $170 a year, but 
$5,000 per year. 

Then let’s ask ourselves this morning: What does this 
mean for peace in the world? What are the conse- 
quences when there is awakened in men the hungry de- 
sire for a better life, and there is really no way open to 
them to fulfill that desire? 

Well, one measure of what it means is the incidence of 
violence, the number of upheavals that stagger the civil 
order. Recently our very able Secretary of Defense, 
Robert McNamara, gave us an accounting of these: 

In 8 years there have been more than 160 such out- 
breaks. Only 15 have involved military conflict be- 
tween two nations. None have involved a formally de- 
clared war. 

But as you must see, the tempo of violence in the 
world is increasing. In 1958 there were 34 significant 
conflicts. In 1965 there were not 34; there were 58. 

Where did they occur? ‘Thirty-two took place among 
the very poorest nations where per capita incomes are 
now less than $100 per year. 

So I submit the lesson could not be made clearer. The 
poor nations are on a road that is mined with potential 
turmoil. Poverty—and the hatred of poverty—can deto- 
nate those mines. The ranging search and quest for 
bread may bring on the reality of chaos. 

We know that our adversary sees in this situation a 
very fertile field for exploitation. We know that it is 
not in the interest of freedom—our own freedom and 
that of the poorer nations—that our adversary should 
succeed. 

Indeed, we know now that so interwoven is our destiny 
with the world’s destiny, so intricate are the bonds be- 
tween us and every continent, that our responsibilities 
would be just as real in the absence of a Communist threat. 
For every schoolboy senses—what some statesmen may 
not yet comprehend—that responsibility is the price of 
power and influence. 

Throughout the world—in spite of the threat or actu- 
ality of violence—there are some shining beacons of hope. 

In Asia alone, country after country has now exceeded 
its predictions of economic growth. Institutions such as 
the Asian Development Bank are coming into being. 
Japan has begun to pour her productive genius and re- 
sources into assisting her sister nations of Asia. 

Cooperation among the Asians can become the means 
for liberating hundreds of millions of people—not the 
least the people of North and South Viet-Nam. 

Our assistance to these nations, our involvement in 
their affairs, will be no greater than they choose to have 
it. 

Where we can help, we will. If our assistance is 
needed for development, for the work of teaching 
and healing and building, then that assistance will be 
forthcoming. 


If our might is needed to help them defend themselves 
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from aggression supported from without, it will be there. 
And it will remain there, and persevere, so long as it is 
required—and not a day longer. 

For those thousands of you here today who have borne 
arms for our country know that an armistice can end the 
fighting without ending the war. Only when we root 
out the very causes of war—the poverty of man’s body, 
the privation of his spirit, the imprisonment of his liber- 
ties—will there be a final surrender of violence itself, 

That is our aim in Asia—as it has been our aim twice 
this century in Europe. The vast sums that we spend 
today to stop aggression when the aggression is ended— 
as I stated in Baltimore at Johns Hopkins University— 
when the aggression is ended, it will become the means 
of reconciliation and reconstruction. 

What we are spending with bullets and bombs could 
be spent on books and health. 

This commitment, in my view, is wholly consistent with 
that genuine patriotism that places love of country fore- 
most in world affairs. I acknowledge that its dimensions 
are far wider than those that filled the hearts of our 
soldiers at Valley Forge, or even on the Marne, or even 
at the Normandy beaches. But it is a branch of the 
same tree. 

It has grown, because our responsibilities in the world 
have grown. It has grown, because our understanding 
has grown. And it has grown, because events in the 
world have compelled it to grow. 

Almost a century ago another Englishman, Thomas 
Huxley, visited our country. Here is what he said to 
us—and I would like to share it with you today in the 
hope that you would reflect upon it in the days to come: 

“To an Englishman landing upon your shores for the 
first time, traveling for hundreds of miles through strings 
of great and well ordered cities, secing your enormous 
actual, and almost infinite potential wealth in all com- 
modities, and in the energy and ability which turn wealth 
to account, there is something sublime in the vista of the 
future. 

“Do not suppose that I am pandering to what is com- 
monly understood by ‘national pride.’ I cannot say that 
I am in the slightest degree impressed by your bigness, or 
your material resources, as such. 
and territory does not make a nation. 

“The great issue, about which hangs a true sublimity, 
and the terror of overhanging fate, is what are you going 
to do with all of these things? What is to be the end to 
which these are to be the means? 

“Truly America has a great future before her; great 
in toil, in care, and in responsibility; great in true glory 
if she be guided in wisdom and righteousness; great in 
shame if she fail.” 

My friends, my fellow Americans, you have demon- 
strated in many places at many hours that you love your 
country. So let us not fail her promise for all mankind. 

Thank you and goodby. 


Size is not grandeur, 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:55 p.m. in the National Guard 
Armory in Washington, D.C. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1966 
International Literacy Day 


Proclamation 3739. Dated August 30, 1966. 
Released August 31, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


It is not difficult to test a man for literacy. 

Ask him to write a simple message. 

Or to read one. 

Millions upon untold millions of persons cannot pass 
that test. Their communication with their fellow man 
is severely limited. Their intelligence is unformed by 
contact with the written word. They live out their lives 
in the darkness of ignorance. 


Illiteracy is the greatest single barrier to economic and 
social progress in many of the countries of the world. 

The people of Angola are 97 percent illiterate. 

Rhodesia is 93 percent illiterate. 

Haiti has the highest illiteracy rate in the Western 
Hemisphere—nearly 90 percent. 

In Iraq, in Iran, in Bolivia and in many more coun- 
tries the majority of men and women cannot read and 
write. Even in our own country where education is ac- 
corded its proper importance, there are three million 
illiterate adults. 

September 8, 1966 is the first anniversary of an event 
which I believe was the turning point in the battle against 
illiteracy. On that date one year ago the World Con- 
gress of Ministers of Education convened in Tehran, Iran 
to consider the problem. 

That Congress, made up in part by a delegation of 
distinguished statesmen and scholars sent by the United 
States Government, established the principles which now 
guide the highly commendable efforts of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
Through experimental projects UNESCO is creating 
methods, techniques, and materials for full-scale literacy 
programs. 

Here at home education is receiving concentrated at- 
tention. A partnership of Federal, State, and local 
authorities is working to provide America with an educa- 
tional system commensurate with our position of world 
leadership. More than a dozen major pieces of educa- 
tion legislation enacted in the past three years have added 
greatly to the effectiveness of the partnership. 

Our efforts for education of quality and equality ex- 
tend to those adult citizens who have received little or no 
formal schooling. ‘They are not discards of our society. 
They must share in its economic, social, and cultural 
benefits. New adult education programs will equip 
them to participate as fully as possible. 

The work of the United States of America to eradicate 
ignorance does not stop at our shores. Nowhere in the 
world is the universal desire to eliminate illiteracy held 
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more passionately than in this Nation which was founded 
on belief in the dignity, worth, and perfectibility of the 
individual. Our worldwide endeavors—individual, pri- 
vate, and governmental—are unsurpassed. 

In recognition of the foregoing, the Congress has, by a 
joint resolution of August 27, 1966, authorized and re- 
quested the President to proclaim the 8th day of Septem- 
ber 1966 as International Literacy Day: 

Now, Tuererorg, I, Lynpon B. Jonnson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim 
September 8, 1966, as International Literacy Day, and 
call upon the people of the United States to commemo- 
rate that day in ways most appropriate to the occasion and 
to reaffirm our strong desire to cooperate with national 
and international organizations, private groups, and in- 
dividuals dedicated to the goal of eliminating the scourge 
of illiteracy. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 30th day of 

August in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
[seAL] dred and sixty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-first. 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:13 p.m., 
September 1, 1966] 


Veterans Day, 1966 
Proclamation 3740. August 31, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Since the birth of the Republic, more than half a mil- 
lion Americans have died for their country on the field 
of battle. Millions more have placed themselves as a 
living shield between their country and her enemies, 
emerging unscathed through the benevolence of a merci- 
ful Creator. 

We have set aside one day of the year to honor the 
dead and the living whose actions have testified to their 
courage and devotion to country. On Veterans Day, 
we honor their heroism, we give thanks for their sacrifice, 
and we share— if only briefly and inadequately—the grief 
of loved ones who survive them. 

We have preserved our freedom only through the con- 
tinued willingness of brave men and women to risk the 
sacrifice of their lives for its sake. 


We honor those who wore that uniform in days past, 








and those who wear it today. Especially this year our 
thoughts go out to the hundreds of thousands who are 
resisting the forces of aggression and violence in Vietnam. 

We can never repay our debt to them, for it is beyond 
price. But we can show our recognition of the gift they 
have made their country. We can pay tribute to the 
nobility of man, as it is expressed in a soldier’s courage. 

To this end, the Congress has designated the eleventh 
of November as a legal holiday to be known as Veterans 
Day and has dedicated it to the cause of world peace 
(Act of May 13, 1938, 52 Stat. 351, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 87a) ). 

Now, Tuererore, I, Lynpon B. Jonnson, President 
of the United States of America, call upon the people of 
our Nation to observe Friday, November 11, 1966, as 
Veterans Day, commemorating the service of our veter- 
ans of past wars, and pledging our full support to the 
men and women of today who are continuing the struggle 
for freedom and peace for which so many have fought 
and died. Let us join with fervor in this observance. 

I direct the appropriate officials of the Government to 
arrange for the display of the flag of the United States 
on all public buildings on this day. In order that this 
day may be marked and observed in accordance with 
its full purpose and meaning, I request officials of the 
Federal, State, and local governments, and civic and pa- 
triotic organizations, to give their enthusiastic leadership 
and support to appropriate public ceremonies throughout 
the Nation. 

I also urge all citizens, and particularly students in our 
schools, colleges, and universities, and other younger 
citizens whose contemporaries now continue to support 
at great personal risk the ideals of freedom and peace, to 
take part in these ceremonies to demonstrate to all the 
world their support of those who fight today, as well as 
their homage to those who have borne the battle for these 
ideals in previous times. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 31st day of 
August in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, and of the Independence of 


the United States of America the one hundred 
and _ ninety-first. 


[SEAL] 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:50 p.m., 
September 2, 1966] 
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Twentieth Anniversary of UNESCO 
Proclamation 3741. August 31, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


On November 4, 1946, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
officially came into being as one of the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations. 

UNESCO was created for the purpose of contributing 
to peace and security “by promoting collaboration among 
the nations through education, science and culture in 
order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule 
of law and for the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Our Government was active in the founding of 
UNESCO. It has continued to support the Organiza- 
tion in its effort to create a climate in the world in which 
a just peace may prevail. 

UNESCO has a critical role to play in bringing the 
educational techniques of the developed world to the 
newly emerging nations of man’s family. Its mission 
should embrace the simplest teaching, and the most 
sophisticated arts and sciences of which our species is 
capable. 

As we work to build in America a truly great society, 
it is with hope and satisfaction that we look upon the 
work of UNESCO in its effort to advance the common 
welfare of mankind: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. Jounson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby call to the 
attention of the people of the United States that Novem- 
ber 4, 1966, is the Twentieth Anniversary of UNESCO 
and call upon them to observe the occasion with appro- 
priate ceremonies and manifestations of support for the 
Organization. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 31st day 
of August in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-first. 


[SEAL] 


Lynpon B. JonNnson 
By the President: 


Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:50 p.m, 
September 2, 1966] 
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Federal Power Commission; 
Department of the Interior; 
Bonneville Power Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Appoint 

John A. Carver, Jr., to Federal Power Commission, 
Charles F. Luce as Under Secretary of the Interior, and 
David S. Black as Bonneville Power Administrator. 
August 31, 1966 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
appoint Under Secretary of the Interior John A. Carver, 
Jr., of Boise, Idaho, to the Federal Power Commission. 


Bonneville Power Administrator Charles F. Luce of 
Vancouver, Wash., will be nominated to be Under Sec- 
retary to replace Carver. Federal Power Commissioner 
David S. Black will resign to accept appointment by 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall as Bonneville 
Power Administrator. Black’s vacancy, which will ex- 
pire in June 1968 will be filled by Carver. 


All three have served the administration since 1961. 
Carver was appointed Assistant Secretary in 1961, and 
promoted to Under Secretary in 1964. Luce has served 
the entire period as BPA Administrator. Black came to 
the Federal Power Commission in 1963 from the post 
of General Counsel of the Bureau of Public Roads. 


The Carver appointment will go to the Senate’s Com- 
merce Committee, and the Luce appointment to the In- 
terior Committee. ‘The Bonneville Power Administration 
post does not require Senate confirmation. 


No announcement was made as to the date the changes 
would be effective. 


Carver, 48, practiced law in Boise, served during a 
2-year period as Assistant Attorney General of the State 
of Idaho and in 1957 became administrative assistant to 
Senator Frank Church of Idaho. 


Mr. Luce, also a lawyer, practiced at Walla Walla, 
Wash. He was born August 29, 1917, at Platteville, 
Wis., and received both the B.A. and LL.B. degrees 
from the University of Wisconsin, finishing first in his 
class in the law school. Upon graduation he served as 
law clerk to Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. Black be- 
fore moving to the State of Washington. 

Mr. Black, 37, practiced law in Seattle and served for 


a time as Assistant Attorney General of the State of 
Washington. 
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Grain Storage and Handling Costs 


Announcement of Report to the President by 
Secretary Freeman on Commodity Credit Corporation 
Costs for Fiscal Year 1966. August 31, 1966 


President Johnson today received a report from Secre- 
tary Freeman which showed that Government costs of 
storing and handling grain were down more than $200 
million last fiscal year from the peak year, fiscal 1961. 

This cost reduction was reported to the President by 
Secretary Freeman as Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC). 

CCC costs for storage and handling of wheat and feed 
grains were $391.1 million in fiscal 1961 and $187 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1966, the report shows. Actual cost for 
1966 was $6 million less than forecast on June 20. 

Reductions have been made each year since 1961 and 
now total $482.4 million, Secretary Freeman said. Of 
this total reduction, $223.5 million is for wheat, $226.9 
million for corn, and the remainder for other feed grains. 

A further large reduction is anticipated this year, the 
President noted. 

Secretary Freeman’s report to the President stated that 
the cost reductions resulted primarily from reduction in 
surplus grains owned by CCC but also reflected reduced 
rates paid to warehousemen. 

The actual reductions are somewhat greater than the 
estimated amounts referred to in the President’s state- 
ment of June 20. 

On wheat and feed grains, storage and handling costs 
had been estimated at $193 million compared with the 
actual costs of $187 million. 

On all commodities owned by CCC, storage and han- 
dling costs in fiscal 1966 totaled $234.7 million, which 
was $3.3 million less than the previous estimate. On 
a per-day basis, the costs were $643,000, down $22,000 
from the previous estimate and down $519,000 from the 
peak rate of $1,162,000 per day in fiscal year 1961. 


General Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Announcement of Appointment of 

Dr. Edwin L. Goldwasser and Dr. Jane H. Hall 

and Reappointment of Dr. Norman F.. Ramsey, Jr., 
to the Committice. September 1, 1966 


President Johnson today announced the appointments 
of Edwin L. Goldwasser and Dr. Jane H. Hall to the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion. Dr. Goldwasser succeeds the late John H. Williams 
and Dr. Hall will succeed Darol K. Froman, who served 
as a member of the Committee since 1964. The President 
also announced the reappointment of Norman F. Ram- 
sey, Jr. Each member will serve a 6-year term. 

The General Advisory Committee was established by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 to advise the Atomic 
Energy Commission on scientific and technical matters 
relating to materials, production, and research and devel- 
opment. The Committee consists of nine members who 
are appointed from civilian life by the President, each for 
6-year terms. The Committee elects its own chairman. 

Dr. Hall is the first woman member ever appointed to 
the General Advisory Committee. A native of Denver, 
Colo., she received her Ph. D. in physics at the University 
of Chicago in 1942. Since 1945 she has been active in the 
fields of nuclear weapons, technology and medical re- 
search, neutron physics, and reactor development. From 
1955 to 1960 she acted as secretary to the General Ad- 
visory Committee. Dr. Hall is now Assistant Director of 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. 

Dr. Goldwasser was born in New York City and re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree at Harvard College in 1940. 
After wartime service as a physicist in the U.S. Navy, he 
went to the University of California at Berkeley, where he 
received his Ph. D. degree in 1950 and served as teaching 
assistant and research associate. Dr. Goldwasser has 
served as a member of the Panel on High Energy Accel- 
erator Physics of the General Advisory Committee of the 
AEG, and on the Physics Survey Committee and the Site 
Selection Committee of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Ramsey was appointed to the General Advisory 
Committee in 1960. In the same year he had been one of 
the first recipients of the Lawrence Memorial Award for 
his studies of molecular beams. Born in Washington, 
D.C., Dr. Ramsey received his master’s degree at Cam- 
bridge University, England, and his doctorate at Colum- 
bia University. In 1947 he received the Presidential Or- 
der of Merit for his wartime work on radar development. 
In 1947 he went to Harvard and in 1948 was named di- 
rector of the Harvard Nuclear Laboratory and became 
professor of physics in 1950. Recently he served the 
Atomic Energy Commission as head of the panel whose 
work led to the decision to build the 200 BEV accelerator, 
for which a site is currently being selected. 

Dr. Froman, whose term on the Committee expired 
July 31, has been associated with the Nation’s atomic 
energy program since 1942 and for 20 years served as a 
leader in weapon research at the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory before his retirement in 1962. 
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The American Legion 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Bill Allowing 
Veterans of Viet-Nam To Become Members. 
September 1, 1966 


Commander James, Commander Davis, members of the 
American Legion: 


The Congress of the United States and the American 
Legion have made me very happy by sending me this bill 
today to sign. This measure will allow the veterans of 
Viet-Nam to become members of the American Legion. 

I am hopeful that other bills will be passed opening the 
ranks of our veterans organizations to those who are so 
faithfully serving their country today. For the struggle 
for freedom in Viet-Nam today is as important as any 
conflict in which our countrymen have ever engaged at 
any time in the history of our Nation. 

This bill before me sets a new date of eligibility for 
membership, and that date is from the Bay of Tonkin 
incident. 

The American Legion, with its membership of over 
2% million, gave unanimous support to the resolution 
requesting that their charter be amended by the Congress. 
This is the third time in history that the Legion has asked 
for such an amendment, It is testimony to their gratitude 
for the patriotic service being rendered in defense of 
America, and the entire free world. 

I think if there is any question in anyone’s mind how 
we feel about our fighting men, and of our determination 
to see this struggle through to a successful conclusion, that 
this emphatic action by the Congress, with the support of 
the American Legion, has answered those questions and 
made our stand of unity completely clear. 

We know of the sacrifices, and we know of the deeds 
of valor, and we know the devotion of our servicemen. 
We also know the necessity for the conflict in Viet-Nam. 
We have not sought this conflict. We have not forced our 
will upon anyone. But in our earnest desire for peace, we 
have chosen the path of firm resolve. 

We have come to the defense of other human beings 
threatened with the loss of their basic human rights. 
That is really the same battle for which the Legionnaires 
have fought three times before in this century. So I think 
it is quite appropriate that they should open their rolls to 
those who carry our flag today. 

I noticed that Captain Roger Donlon, the Medal of 
Honor winner in Viet-Nam, in his speech before the Le- 
gion convention here Tuesday, expressed the hope that 
this bill would be passed and signed so that he could join 
the Legion. So I know you will have another illustrious 
member as soon as my name is affixed to the bill. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 


the White House. As enacted, the bill (H.R. 17419) is Public 
Law 89-550. 
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Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Recreation and Natural Beauty 


Announcement of Appointment of R. E. Smith asa 
Member. September 1, 1966 


President Johnson today announced the appointment of 
R. E. Smith of Houston, Tex., to be a member of the 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Recreation and Natural 
Beauty. Mr. Smith is a businessman, rancher, and farmer 
who has had a long and continuing interest in various 
beautification programs. 

This Citizens’ Advisory Committee, which was promul- 
gated by an Executive Order on May 4, 1966, is advising 
the President and the President’s Council on Recreation 
and Natural Beauty on matters relating to (1) outdoor 
recreation and the beautification of our Nation’s cities 
and countrysides, (2) the correlation of natural beauty 
and outdoor recreation activities by Federal agencies and 
bureaus, and (3) local, State, and private outdoor recrea- 
tion and natural beauty activities. 

Laurance Rockefeller, chairman of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, Inc., is the Chairman of the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee. 


On-the-Job Training Programs 


Statement by the President and Memorandum 
Report by Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz. 
September 2, 1966 


A major program segment of our manpower policy is 
already beginning to pay its own way. Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz has reported to me that the average trainee in the 
on-the-job training programs developed by the Labor 
Department is returning the total cost of his training to 
the Treasury in less than 2 years. There will continue 
to be dividends for many years to come. 

We welcome the fiscal integrity of these programs. 


We also welcome the individual dividends paid. 
Through these training programs tens of thousands of 
jobless workers are becoming productive citizens, Their 
dignity and self-respect are being restored. 


On-the-job training is an example of a sound economic 
and social investment. It illustrates clearly how the Na- 
tion and the individual may benefit from the wise use 
of the national wealth. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


You have stated that a major purpose of your Admin- 
istration is to make the poor, the unemployed, and the 
disadvantaged taxpayers rather than tax eaters. 
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I am happy to report that Manpower Development 
and Training Act on-the-job training programs are doing 
just that. 

These programs will repay their cost to the U.S. Treas- 
ury many times over. ‘The average trainee repays in taxes 
the cost of his training in less than two years, 

These programs are sound investments for the Nation, 
both in human and in fiscal terms. 

The facts are these: 


—The average MDTA on-the-job trainee earns $57 
a week during 14 weeks of training, and $73 a week 
as a fulltime worker after his training. Thus the 
average trainee earns $3,572 the first year. 

—The cost to the Government of regular on-the-job 
training averages about $500 a trainee. Some cost 
more, some less. 

—According to the Internal Revenue Service, income 
taxes on earnings of $3,572 range from $419 for the 
trainee with no dependents to $74 for trainees with 
three dependents, 

—More than 45 percent of the trainees are single; 
another 15 percent claim only one dependent; 14 
percent have two dependents; 12 percent have three, 
and the remaining trainees have four or more. 

—Of the 182,000 on-the-job trainees approved since 
the program began in 1963, the incomes of nearly 
163,800 are taxable, after deductions. 

—Of the 182,000 men and women who have had or 
are now being given on-the-job training, 163,000 
are taxable, after deductions. 

—The Federal Government allocated $95.8 million 
for their training. 

~-The Federal treasury has so far received back $50.5 
million in taxes from these trainees, or better than 
53 percent of what was spent on them. 

An average on-the-job traince in his first year repays 
the Federal Government over one-half of its total invest- 
ment in him. Before the second year is over, the Govern- 
ment has been repaid in full. 

And the Nation will continue to profit thereafter be- 
cause the trainee becomes a productive citizen and a 
taxpayer who can carry his fair load. 

On-the-job training programs are one of the soundest 
investments we can make. Trainees not only pay back 
the cost of their training, they add to the production and 
prosperity of the Nation. 

These programs have been warnily received by Ameri- 
can employers, who, in the long run, must provide the 
jobs for American workers. The business community 
along with American labor has cooperated in making 
MDTA on-the-job training one of the most exciting and 
successful aspects of our Manpower policy. 


W. WILtarp Wirtz 
Secretary of Labor 
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Highway Safety 


Statement by the President Urging Americans To Drive 
Responsibly During the Labor Day Weekend. 
September 2, 1966 


Since the automobile was invented, 1!/2 million Ameri- 
cans have died in traffic accidents. 

Fifty thousand Americans will die this year alone— 
hundreds on our crowded highways this holiday weekend. 

This slaughter must stop. 

The Congress has moved to stop it by passing the his- 
toric Traffic Safety Act of 1966. For the first time now, 
we can mount a massive and truly national traffic safety 
program. For the first time, we can expect to replace 
suicide with sanity on the roads of this country. 

But legislation can only guard your life—it cannot 
save it. Government programs can only protect you-— 
they cannot do the driving for you. 

So I ask every American to drive responsibly on this 
holiday. Let us all join this Labor Day weekend to 
help launch a new and a safer day in the history of 
American driving. 


NOTE: The President read the statement at 11:55 a.m. in the 
Theater at the White House. 


President’s Committee on Libraries and 
the National Advisory Commission 
on Libraries 


Statement by the President Upon Signing an Executive 
Order Creating the Committee and Commission, With 
the Text of the Executive Order. September 2, 1966 


Our Nation is providing better education to more citi- 
zens today than ever before. The result of this expanding 
effort in education is a rising demand for information— 
and a tidal wave of new information touching every as- 
pect of our lives: health, education, jobs, national defense, 
goods and services, transportation, communications, and 
environmental use. 

But merely piling up valuable new knowledge is not 
enough; we must apply that knowledge to bettering our 
lives. 

In our effort to do this, we depend heavily upon the 
Nation’s libraries. For this reason, the Federal Govern- 
ment will spend, next year, more than $600 million in the 
library field. 

But money alone cannot do the job. We need in- 
telligent planning and advice to see that our millions 
are spent well. We need to ask serious questions about 
the future of our libraries: 
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—What part can libraries play in the development of 
our communications and information-exchange net- 
works? 

—Are our Federal efforts to assist libraries intelligently 
administered, or are they too fragmented among sep- 
arate programs and agencies? 

—-Are we getting the most benefit for the taxpayer's 
dollar spent? 

To help answer these questions, I have signed today an 
Executive order creating the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Libraries, composed of distinguished citizens and 
experts. 

I have asked the Commission to appraise the role and 
adequacy of our libraries, now and in the future, as 
sources for scholarly research, as centers for the distribu- 
tion of knowledge, and as links in our nation’s rapidly 
evolving communications networks. 

I have also asked the Commission to evaluate policies, 
programs, and practices of public agencies and private or- 
ganizations—and to recommend actions which might be 
taken by public and private groups to ensure an effective, 
efficient library system for the nation. 

I believe that this new Commission, aided by public 
and private efforts, will bring real advances in our prog- 
ress toward adequate library service for every citizen. 

Dr. Douglas Knight, president of Duke University in 
Durham, N.C. will serve as the Commission chairman. 

The other members are : 


Prorosep MEMBERSHIP FOR THE NATIONAL Liprary COMMISSION 


Douctas M. Knicurt, president of Duke University—Chairman 

VERNER C app, president, Council on Library Resources 

Herman Fuss ter, Library, University of Chicago 

Cart Overnace, M.1.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

TuHeropore WALLER, president, Teaching Materials Corporation, 
New York 

Wiisur ScuramM, director, Institute for Communication Research, 
Stanford University 

Launor Carter, senior vice president, Systems Development Corp., 
Santa Monica 

Cary Haskins, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C. 

WitiiAm N. Husparp, Jr., dean, University of Michigan Medical 
School and Chairman, EDUCOM 

Atvin Euricu, president, Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, 
Colorado 

SrerpHeN WriGut, former president of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Harry Ransom, chancellor, University of Texas, Austin 

Cart Ext.iorr, former Congressman from Alabama 

EstetLte BropmMan, Medical Library, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S GOMMITTEE ON _ LI- 
BRARIES AND THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
LIBRARIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Committee. (a) There 
is hereby established the President’s Committee on Li- 
braries (hereinafter referred to as the “Committee” ). 
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(b) The membership of the Committee shall consist of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
shall be the Chairman of the Committee, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology, and the Director of the National Science 
Foundation, and may include, in addition, the Librarian 
of Congress who is hereby invited to be a member of the 
Committee. Each member of the Committee may 
designate an alternate, who shall serve as a member of 
the Committee whenever the regular member is unable 
to attend any meeting of the Committee. 

Sec. 2. Duties of the Commiitee. (a) The Committce 
shall : 

(1) Appraise the role of libraries as resources for schol- 
arly pursuits, as centers for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge, and as components of the Nation’s rapidly evolving 
communications and information-exchange network; 

(2) Evaluate policies, programs, and practices of pub- 
lic agencies and private institutions and organizations with 
reference to maximum effective and efficient use of the 
Nation’s library resources; and 

(3) Develop recommendations for action by Govern- 
ment or by private institutions and organizations designed 
to ensure an effective and efficient library system for the 
Nation. 

(b) Such recommendations shall take into account the 
final report of the National Advisory Commission on Li- 
braries established by Section 3 of this order, which report 
shall be transmitted to the President with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. 

Sec. 3. Establishment of Commission. (a) To assist the 
Committee in carrying out its functions under Section 2 
of this order, there is hereby established the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Libraries (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Commission” ). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of not more 
than twenty members appointed by the President, none 
of whom shall be officers or full-time employees of the 
Federal Government. The President shall designate the 
Chairman of the Commission from among its members. 

(c) The Commission shall meet on call of the Chair- 
man. 

(d) Each member of the Commission may be compen- 
sated for each day such member is engaged upon work 
of the Commission, and shall be reimbursed for travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by law (5 U.S.C. 55a; 5 U.S.C. 73b—2) for persons 
in the Government service employed intermittently. 

Sec. 4. Duties of the Commission. (a) The Com- 
mission shall transmit to the Committee its independent 
analysis, evaluation, and recommendations with respect 
to all matters assigned to the Committee for study and 
recommendations. 

(b) In carrying out its duties under subsection (a), 
above, the Commission shall: 

(1) Make a comprehensive study and appraisal of the 
role of libraries as resources for scholarly pursuits, as cen- 
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ters for the dissemination of knowledge, and as com- 
ponents of the evolving national information systems; 

(2) Appraise the policies, programs, and practices of 
public agencies and private institutions and organizations, 
together with other factors, which have a bearing on the 
role and effective utilization of libraries; 

(3) Appraise library funding, including Federal sup- 
port of libraries, to determine how funds available for 
the construction and support of libraries and library 
services can be more effectively and efficiently utilized; 
and 

(4) Develop recommendations for action by Govern- 
ment or private institutions and organizations designed to 
ensure an effective and efficient library system for the 
Nation. 

(c) The Commission shall submit its final report and 
recommendations to the Committee no later than one 
year after the date of its first meeting, and shall make 
such interim reports as it deems appropriate for improv- 
ing the utilization of library resources. 

Sec. 5. Federal departments and agencies. (a) The 
Committee or the Commission is authorized to request 
from any Federal department or agency any information 
deemed necessary to carry out its functions under this 
order; and each department or agency is authorized, con- 
sistent with law and within the limits of available funds, 
to furnish such information to the Committee or the 
Commission. 

(b) Each department or other executive agency the 
head of which is named in Section 1 (b) of this order shall, 
as may be necessary, furnish assistance to the Committee 
or the Commission in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 31 
U.S.C. 691), or as otherwise permitted by law. 

(c) The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is hereby designated as the agency which shall provide 
administrative services for the Commission. 

Sec. 6. Termination of the Committee and the Com- 
mission. The Committee and the Commission shall ter- 
minate ninety days after the final report of the Commis- 
sion is submitted to the Committee. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 

September 2, 1966 

NOTE: The Executive order was not filed with the Office of the 


Federal Register before the cutoff time of this issue. As printed 
above, it follows the text of the White House press release. 


The Food Stamp Program 


Progress Report to the President From the Secretary of 
Agriculture. September 2, 1966 
Dear Mr. President: 


On August 31, 1964 you approved the Food Stamp 
Act, providing the basis for a progressive expansion of the 
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program which had been successfully tested by this De- 
partment for a three-year period. 

In approving the Act you said that you were proud to 
sign it because it was a realistic and responsible step for- 
ward toward the fuller and wiser use of our agricultural 
abundance. 

I am now proud to submit to you a report of program 
progress and accomplishments during the first two years of 
operation under the Food Stamp Act. I feel certain that 
this report will demonstrate that the program has lived up 
to our expectations of two years ago and that a solid base 
has been laid for further progress in the immediate years 
ahead. 

Now, 1.2 million people are eating more and better food 
because of this program. And, as we mark the second 
anniversary of the permanent program, we are now work- 
ing with States preparing for a further major expansion of 
the Food Stamp Program during fiscal 1967. 

Respectfully yours, 
Orvit_e L. FREEMAN 
[The President, The White House, Washington, D.C. 20500] 


Tue Foop Stamp ProcramM—A Procress REPORT 


This report covers the progress of the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram during the two years of its operation under the 
Food Stamp Act of 1964. 

Program Objectives 

The purpose of the Food Stamp Program is to provide 
low-income families with an opportunity to obtain a more 
nearly adequate diet. 

Under it, needy families exchange the amount of money 
they normally spend for food coupons of higher monetary 
value. They then spend the coupons for food in local 
grocery stores of their own choice. As a result, the home- 
maker is able to buy more and better food, retail food 
sales improve, farm markets are strengthened, and the 
entire economy of the community benefits from the 
stimulus provided by the increase in the food purchasing 
power of participating families. 

The Food Stamp Act 

The Food Stamp Act was approved by the President on 
August 31, 1964. It was passed by the Congress follow- 
ing a careful three-year test in 43 pilot areas in 22 States, 
which demonstrated its effectiveness in achieving pro- 
gram objectives. 

The Act provided for the progressive expansion of the 
program to all areas of the country requesting it, grad- 
ually replacing the program under which low-income 
families are assisted through direct food donations. It 
also provided that the expansion of the program was to 
be carried out under the voluntary and cooperative Fed- 
eral-State-local arrangements that had proved to be so 
effective under the pilot program. 

In approving the Act, the President said in part: “I 
believe the Food Stamp Act weds the best of the humani- 
tarian instincts of the American people with the best of 
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the free enterprise system. . . . As a permanent pro- 
gram, the Food Stamp Plan will be one of our most val- 
uable weapons for the war on poverty.” 


Program Accomplishments 


In the two years since the passage of the Food Stamp 
Act, the program has been expanded from the 43 pilot 
areas in 22 States to 327 areas in 40 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is now operating in major urban 
areas such as Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles; in a substantial number of counties in the Ap- 
palachian States; in rural areas in the South and South- 
west; in Nome, Alaska; and on the Island of Oahu in 
Hawaii. 

A total of 1.2 million people are now benefiting from 
the program, compared with less than 650,000 during the 
pilot phase of the program. Over 43,000 retailers serve 
these people by accepting the food coupons, making avail- 
able to them the wide variety of healthful foods our farm- 
ers produce in abundance. 


The commercial banks in the country have continued 
to provide a valuable service to the program by redeeming 
the coupons for retailers, without compensation from the 
Federal or State governments. 


The welfare agencies of State governments have ac- 
cepted leadership for the program within the States, in- 
suring orderly program expansion and prudent program 
administration. In this effort, they have had the full sup- 
port of local governmental officials in the areas where 
the program is in operation. 


The program continues to be widely accepted and 
praised by those who participate in its administration and 
by the needy who benefit from it. Typical of the reactions 
to the program are the following: 


—The Honorable Hulett Smith, Governor of West 
Virginia, wrote to Secretary Freeman saying: “The 
Food Stamp Program is extremely popular and now 
operates in seventeen counties in West Virginia. We 
hope that it might be expanded into still more coun- 
ties of our State where a high incidence of poverty 
and need still exist.” 

—The Honorable Jerome Cavanagh, Mayor of De- 
troit—one of the pilot areas—issued a proclamation 
on the fifth anniversary of the Detroit program in 
order to “focus public attention on this (food stamp) 
program as an exceptional example of cooperation 
between private business and governmental agen- 
a 

—A County Judge in Tennessee said: “We feel that 
this program has produced the desired effect in this 
area of chronic unemployment . . . It is to be hoped 
that this program may be continued as it is, in our 
opinion, a distinct factor in our community.” 

—A retailer in Maryland said: “Customers are getting 
a bonus and the grocer in the low income area is 
getting extra business with this coupon plan. Food 
coupons pose no problems. . . .” 
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—An aging couple in Gary, Indiana, wrote: “We just 
had to say “Thank you’ for these food coupons we are 
getting to help supplement our small income, which 
is only Social Security . . . This too makes us 
thankful and happy to know someone cares enough 
to increase our daily bread and to care when we get 
ill.” 

—Other families have said the following about the 
Food Stamp Program: 

“T can buy more milk, fruit and canned vege- 
tables.” 

“I’ve got more chance to get what my children 
need.” 

“Tt’s all the help in the world, we're eating more 
than just starches as we were cating.” 


Coordination for Development 
Planning 


Memorandum From the President Requesting Coordi- 
nation at the Federal Level. September 2, 1966 


Secretary of Commerce 

Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development 

Secretary of Interior 

Secretary of Agriculture 

Director, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity 

Co-Chairman, Appalachian Region- 
al Commission 

Director, Bureau of the Budget 


Memorandum to: 


Subject: Coordination for Development Planning 

The Federal Government, through a number of de- 
partments and agencies, is now authorized to require and 
assist State and local governments and specialized agen- 
cies to formulate and carry out development plans. 

Comprehensive planning covering wide areas is a prom- 
ising and extremely important beginning to the solution 
of critical State, metropolitan, and regional problems. It 
is essential that it be done well. 

At the Federal level, we must coordinate our efforts to 
prevent conflict and duplication among federally-assisted 
comprehensive planning efforts. 

This should have two aspects: 

State and local development planning agencies should 
be encouraged to work together in using common or con- 
sistent planning bases (i.e., statistical and economic esti- 
mates), and in sharing facilities and resources. 
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Boundaries for planning and development districts as- 
sisted by the Federal Government should be the same and 
should be consistent with established State planning dis- 
tricts and regions. Exceptions should be made only 
where there is clear justification. 

I am requesting the head of each of the departments 
and agencies concerned with these matters to work with 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to insure the 
fullest coordination in fixing the boundaries of multi- 
jurisdictional planning units assisted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Health Aspects of Water Pollution 
Control 


Interdepartmental Agreement Concerning Consultation 
Between Departments of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Interior. September 2, 1966 


1. This Interdepartmental Agreement has been devel- 
oped in accordance with the provisions of Section 1 (f) of 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1966, which states: 

“The functions of the Surgeon General under Section 
2(k) of the Water Quality Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 905) 
are transferred to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Within 90 days after this reorganization plan 
becomes effective, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall present 
to the President for his approval an interdepartmental 
agreement providing in detail for the implementation of 
the consultations provided for by said Section 2(k). 
Such interdepartmental agreement may be modified from 
time to time by the two Secretaries with the approval of 
the President.” 

2. The functions referred to above are defined by Sec- 
tion 2(k) of the Water Quality Act of 1965, as follows: 

“The Surgeon General shall be consulted by the head 
of the Administration on the public health aspects relating 
to water pollution over which the head of such Admin- 
istration has administrative responsibility.” 

3. The public health aspects of water pollution relate 
to man’s drinking water; to his contact with water in 
recreation and work; to the contamination of food sources, 
particularly shellfish; and to the breeding of specific insect 
vectors of disease. The health threat is of three types; 

(a) chemical—both organic and inorganic contaminants, 
which can result in acute toxic or long-term chronic effects 
on humans; (b)_biological—microbiological contami- 
nants and insect vectors associated with spread of com- 
municable disease; and (c) radiological—radioactive 
contaminants which in very low level concentrations may 
produce radiation damage in humans. 


4. Consultation between the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Interior under the terms 
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of this Agreement shall be based upon the following gen- 
eral concept: 

(a) The Department of the Interior is responsible for 
administering the Federal Water Pollution Control Act as 
amended; certain functions relating to water pollution 
control under Section 702(a) of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965, Section 212 of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, and Section 106 of 
the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, and Executive Order 11288, “Prevention, Control, 
and Abatement of Water Pollution by Federal Activities.” 

The stated purpose of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act is “to enhance the quality and value of the nation’s 
water resources and to establish a national policy for the 
prevention, control, and abatement of water pollution.” 
The responsibilities of the Department of the Interior, 
under the above legislation and Executive Order, involve 
the prevention and control of water pollution in conse- 
quence of the benefits resulting to the public health and 
welfare, giving due regard to the improvements which 
are necessary to conserve the nation’s waters for public 
water supplies, propagation of fish and aquatic life and 
wildlife, recreational purposes, and agricultural, indus- 
trial, and other legitimate uses. To meet these responsi- 
bilities the Department of the Interior, through the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administration, conducts 
programs to identify and measure the extent of pollution 
and its effects on water uses and to assure the treatment 
and control of waterborne wastes. 

(b) The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, under the Public Health Service Act as amended, 
is responsible for the protection of the public health. 
Within this responsibility, the Department through the 
Public Health Service is, therefore, concerned with the 
causes, diagnosis, treatment, control and prevention of 
physical and mental diseases and impairments of man. 
As related to Reorganization Plan No. 2, these responsi- 
bilities include: determination of the health significance 
of water pollution; investigation of waterborne diseases 
and means for their control; provision of consultation to 
the Department of the Interior on the public health as- 
pects of water pollution; and advising on the public health 
questions involved in the inclusion of storage for water 
quality control in Federal reservoirs. 


5. Under the terms of this Interdepartmental Agree- 
ment the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


will provide advice to the Department of the Interior as 
follows: 


(a) Recommendations on criteria for water quality 
standard setting based on health aspects of intended water 
use for drinking water supplies, shellfish and other ma- 
rine food production, bathing, and other water contact 
activities. Recommendations will be provided and 
modified as new supporting data are developed. 

(b) Upon request, consultation and technical assist- 
ance on specific water-related health problems, as these 
may arise in connection with water pollution control ac- 
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tivities, such as comprehensive pollution control program, 
enforcement actions, control of pollution from Federal 
installations, water pollution research projects, construc- 
tion grants, and the study of water pollution from vessel 
operations. In cases where epidemiological surveillance 
activities indicate that a probable public health hazard 
exists, the Public Health Service will initiate appropriate 
action to advise the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration. 

(c) Review and comment on construction grant ap- 
plications and on requirements for control of pollution 
from Federal installations for specific projects whose op- 
eration may adversely affect the sanitation of shellfish- 
growing waters. The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration will refer all such projects to the Public 
Health Service for review and comment. 

6. Section 1(e) of Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1966 
provides for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to advise on public health questions involved in 
determinations by Federal agencies of the need for and 
value of the inclusion of storage for water quality control 
in Federal reservoirs. Advice on the effects of stream- 
flow regulation on public health will be provided by the 
Public Health Service based upon the studies prepared 
by the Federal Water Pollution Control Administration 
under Section 3(b) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. The Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration report will be provided to the Public Health 
Service for review and comment. The Public Health 
Service comments, together with its own report on the 
production of disease transmitting insects and other en- 
vironmental health considerations in the project area, will 
be submitted to the Federal construction agency con- 
cerned. 

7. To assure an adequate basis for such advice and 
consultation to the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare will, through 
the Public Health Service, conduct the following kinds 
of studies on the health aspects of water pollution: 

(a) Epidemiological, microbiological, radiological, 
and toxicological research and investigations into the hu- 
man health significance of waterborne contaminants, to 
determine health tolerance for such contaminants as they 
affect drinking water supplies, shellfish and other marine 
foods production, and water contact activities. 

(b) Epidemiological surveillance of the incidence of 
waterborne disease based on disease reporting, and on 
health-related water quality data derived from the Public 
Health Service drinking water quality network estab- 
lished under the Interstate Quarantine Regulations, the 
National Shellfish Sanitation Program, and the Radia- 
tion Surveillance Center, and on data from the program 
activities of the Federal Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration. 

Investigation of waterborne disease outbreaks will be 
conducted in cooperation with State and local health 
departments. Data and participation will be requested 
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from the Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion when water pollution is involved in the outbreak. 
Reports based on these investigations which identify pol- 
jution that presents a danger to health will be referred to 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Administration for 
appropriate action. 

(c) Studies of the relationship of surface water char- 
acteristics to the production of disease vectors such as 
disease-transmitting insects, snails, and protozoa. 

(d) Development of techniques for the identification, 
measurement and study of the behavior of waterborne 
contaminants which cause or influence disease, such as 
viruses, bacteria, organic chemicals, and trace elements. 
The results of these Public Health Service studies will be 
made available to the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration as a complement to its studies on identi- 
fication and measurement of water pollutants, the results 
of which in turn will be made available to the Public 
Health Service. 

Study of methods of removing contaminants of health 
significance to meet human tolerance levels as related to 
drinking water, swimming pools, shellfish depuration, and 
food processing. ‘To avoid duplication of Federal in- 
stallations for pilot plants, when such facilities are required 
to study methods of removing contaminants from drinking 
water, Public Health Service personnel may use Depart- 
ment of the Interior facilities. To assure that such in- 
stallations will adequately serve such purposes, the De- 
partment of the Interior shall consult with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in their design. 

Study of the human health relationship of waterborne 
contaminants to animals and plants used as sources of 
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foods, such as shellfish and other marine foods, food crops 
irrigated with polluted water, including their field pack- 
aging, and use of sewage sludge as a fertilizer and soil 
conditioner. 

8. The Public Health Service and the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration will exchange on a reg- 
ular basis relevant health-related water quality data and 
research results. Particular attention will be given to 
prompt exchange of significant new findings which would 
affect the program responsibilities of either agency. 

9. To effect essential coordination between Public 
Health Service and the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration, and to insure fulfillment of this agree- 
ment, each agency will designate an official liaison repre- 
sentative. These respresentatives, together with appro- 
priate staff, shall meet at the request of either agency to 
discuss measures taken to implement this agreement and 
review any evident or emerging technical, administrative 
or fiscal problems which cither agency considers might 
affect the proper functioning of this agreement. Any un- 
resolved problems will be brought to the attention of the 
respective Secretaries. 


Joun W. GarDNER 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
August 8, 1966 
Stewart L. UDALL 
Secretary of the Interior 
August 8, 1966 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The President 
September 1, 1966 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted August 30, 1966 


RUSSELL D. O’NEAL, of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice Willis 
Moore Hawkins, Jr., resigned. 


Submitted August 31, 1966 


REYNOLD E. CarRLson, of Tennessee, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Colombia. 

ROBINSON McCcILVAINE, of Pennsylvania, a 
Foreign Service Officer of Class One, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Guinea. 

Pau. C. WARNKE, of the District of Columbia, 
to be General Counsel of the Department 
of Defense. 

STEPHEN N. SHULMAN, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission for the remainder of 
the term expiring July 1, 1967. 

Joun A. CaRvER, JR., of Idaho, to be a member 
of the Federal Power Commission for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 22, 
1968, vice David Statler Black. 

CuHaARLEs F. Luce, of Washington, to be Under 
Secretary of the Interior, vice John A. 
Carver, Jr. 


1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved August 27, 1966 


H.J. Res. 810_..-.-----.. Public Law 89-546 
Joint Resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the 8th day of September 
1966 as “International Literacy Day’’. 

ee Public Law 89-547 


Joint Resolution to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to accept title 
to the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Library, 
and for other purposes. 


PeRe, NR rbice ccna Public Law 89-545 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1967. 


Approved August 30, 1966 


| ae Public Law 89-548 
An Act to amend the Revised Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands to provide for the 


reapportionment of the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved August 30, 1966—Continued 
Ne iiticin sini aeecanin Private Law 89-282 


An Act for the relief of Dinesh Kumar 
Poddar and Girish Kumar Poddar. 


Approved August 31, 1966 
HJ. Res. 1264. .......... Public Law 89-549 


Joint Resolution making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1967, and 
for other purposes. 


Approved September 1, 1966 


SES. CPR eccccee eee Public Law 89-551 


An Act to amend the provisions of the Oil 
Pollution Act, 1961 (33 U.S.C. 1001-1015), 
to implement the provisions of the Inter- 
national Convention for the Prevention of 
the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


SEAR. SVGID sc cccensas Public Law 89-550 


An Act to amend the Act incorporating the 
American Legion so as to redefine eligibility 
for membership therein. 


Approved September 2, 1966 


SER. SE eewecce Public Law 89-552 


An Act to amend the Organic Act of Guam 
in order to authorize the legislature thereof 
to provide by law for the election of its 
members from election districts. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 


during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released August 30, 1966 


The President’s remarks to the American 
Legion National Convention in Washing- 
ton, D.C. (advance text). 


Released September 1, 1966 


Remarks of the President upon signing bill 
with respect to American Legion member- 
ship (advance text). 


Released September 2, 1966 


Statement by the President urging Americans 
to drive responsibly during the Labor Day 
weekend (advance text). 
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